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the things they say! 


You know, I don’t think doctors ought to prescribe commercial drugs at all. 
















But all drugs are made by some commercial firm or other. 


Yes, but they aren’t all sold under fancy names in fancy packages — at fancy prices. 





Surely it’s wrong to make a profit out of illness? 


But if the pharmaceutical manufacturers didn’t make profits, where 





would they get the £4,000,000 they spend every year on doing 
research to find other drugs that are very badly needed ? 
But I thought most of the new drugs had been discovered by doctors working in the big hospitals ! 
Not at all. Most new drugs and anaesthetics have 
been discovered and perfected by the pharmaceutical industry — 


in other words, by the very people who make them. 


Give me some examples. 





Well, take I.C.I. It was their Pharmaceuticals Division that discovered 





an entirely new treatment for epilepsy ; and quite recently they announced 
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a new anaesthetic with unique properties and a new drug for leprosy 






that may well reduce the period of treatment from 24 months to three. 






It was only at great effort — and cost — that these products were 






developed, perfected and made available. Many other pharmaceutical 






manufacturers could point to comparable contributions that 






_they have made to the progress of Medicine. 
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-— Portrait of the Week 


MR. HEATHCOAT AMORY’sS second Budget knocked 
twopence a pint off beer, and thus made it 
cheaper to celebrate the reductions in income tax 
and purchase tax. Dr. Adenauer agreed to be 
kicked upstairs into the Presidency of the 
German Federal Republic. The Dalai Lama 
reached India safely. Lord Montgomery an- 
nounced his intention . of visiting Moscow, 
whence Mr. Paul Robeson arrived to become the 
first Negro to play Othello at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 


| * 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER took two 
hours and one minute to blue £295 million on 
tax concessions, and to assure the House of Com- 
mons that this was not a spending-spree Budget: 
Mr. Gaitskell welcomed the cuts in taxation, ‘such 
as they are.” Mr. Grimond said that it was a 
better Budget for pubs than for pensioners, and 
The Times complained of the indirect tax remis- 
sions that ‘only a beer-drinker can get anything 
like a fair deal out of it all.” Beer was not, it 
seemed, a typical top-people tipple. 


* 


DR, ADENAUER, who has been Chancellor of the 
German Federal Republic ever since there has 
been a German Federal Republic—that is to say 
since 1949—accepted his own Christian Demo- 
cratic Party’s nomination for the Presidency. 
It was said that he will certainly be elected in 
July, that this would mean the end of his active 
political career, and that the people of Western 
Germany were thunderstruck—he is only eighty- 
three. The announcement of Dr. Adenauer’s 
intentions gave greater potential plausibility than 
had at first been apparent to the announcement 
from Washington that there were ‘no serious or 
fundamental differences’ between the Western 
powers over negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
Lord Montgomery said that his visit to Moscow 
would not make matters worse, that he wanted 
to talk to ‘these people to see what they think 








about it all, and that he would be back for the 
Cup Final. 
* 

GENERAL KASSEM, the Prime Minister of Iraq, and 
f his Minister of Economy talked for two hours 

on Monday with the chief British representative in | 

Iraq of the Iraq Petroleum Company, and Cairo 

newspapers reported an imperialist plot. The 


managing director of BOAC accused the United 
States Government of. breaking its promises in 
refusing permission to BOAC to serve Honolulu 
and San Francisco. Archbishop Makarios sug- 
gested to the Governor of Cyprus that the ban on 
the Cyprus Communist Party should be lifted, and 
a scientific attaché was appointed to the British 
Embassy in Moscow. 


* 
{ JEFFREY HALL, the England and Birmingham City 
footballer, died on Saturday of poliomyelitis. He 
: was twenty-nine, three years too old for inocula- 
# tion under the National ‘Health Scheme. More 


people than usual among those who are eligible 
applied during the week for inoculation, and it 
was announced that in some places inoculation 
dances would be held. A 2.000 lb. bomb that had 
lain unexploded on the South Bank of the Thames 
since 1940 or 1941 was taken to Shoeburyness to 
be blown up, after a corporal had banged on it 
for some time with a hammer and chisel and not 
been blown up, A Professor Pidd, of Michigan 
University, lit an electric light bulb by dipping 
a rod of enriched uranium, surrounded by cesium 
gas, into the core of a reactor. The neutron flow 
activated uranium fission in the centre of the 
thermocouple while the flow of the reactor 
coolant outside cooled the cesium gas. People 
who understood this regarded it as a good thing. 
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SET FAIR? 


ND they used to call him the ‘cautious’ 

Chancellor. But on Tuesday, Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, by writing into his Budget accounts a 
record deficit of over £700 million, gave the 
economy its biggest stimulus since the end of the 
war. The cuts in income tax, purchase tax, and 
beer duty, and the earlier repayments of post-war 
credits will, of course, be generally welcomed. 
They have been made possible by the sound and 
skilful management of the economy by the 
Chancellor during the last year. The Chancellor 
—and his predecessor—can take credit for the 
present strength of the £, the balance of payments 
and the steadier trend of prices. Tax concessions 
on a considerable scale were certainly right. 

But a Chancellor making tax concessions is 
open to the same criticisms as a man compiling 
an anthology. The choice will never please every- 
one. The Chancellor’s selection can be criticised 
in two ways—that he overlooked reliefs which 
ought to have been granted, and that he gave 
away too much altogether. There is something to 
be said for both criticisms. 

It is a little disappointing that in a year when 
the Exchequer is apparently overflowing, and the 
Chancellor is clearly in ‘a giving vein, that all 
the most pressing tax reforms have again been 
passed over. If these do not feature in a pre- 
election Budget of plenty, then their chances must 
always be pretty thin. The recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Taxation were never 
mentioned at any point in the Budget speech, It 
might as well never have reported. Nothing was 
done to limit the hardship caused, particularly 
to pensioners and widowed mothers, by the earn- 
ings rule. But the most surprising aspect of the 
Budget is that not one single new step was taken 
specifically to promote savings. The entire struc- 


ture of the Budget rests on the assumption that 
private savings will continue to grow, but the 
Chancellor did nothing at all for savers, except to 
praise them. Share purchases will continue to be 
subject to stamp duty, and even the simple and 
cheap improvement of abolishing all tax on inter- 
est from accounts with Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks has again been postponed. 

Some of the changes introduced on Tuesday 
were inevitable. It was certainly right to reduce 
the standard rate of income tax; cheaper beer 
and lower rates of purchase tax will keep down 
the cost of living. But is it not time that the 
Treasury decided what it wanted to do with the 
purchase tax? Is it to become a comprehensive 
sales tax or not? 

Industry will view the reintroduction of invest- 
ment allowances with more mixed feelings. As 
the Chancellor said, there are arguments for and 
against them. He then proceeded to give the over- 
whelming argument against them by warning busi- 
nessmen not to expect them to continue regard- 
less of the state of the economy. In other words 
the allowances may be switched on and off in a 
way which makes them quite arbitrary. Com- 
panies which have already completed their 
modernisation plans may well feel aggrieved at 
the extra help now being given to their less aggres- 
sive competitors. It would have been better to 
adopt the suggestion that companies should be 
free to choose their own rates for depreciating 
their capital assets, which would not only have 
helped to stimulate investment, but which would 
also have been a permanent charge. 

What matters most of all, however, is the shape 
of the whole Budget. Last year, it turned out that 
the Government had to borrow £182 million to 
meet the balance of all its current and capital 
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spending. If all taxes had been left unchanged 
this year the Government wouid have haa to 
borrow £355 million. But as a result of the changes 
made in the Budget the Government will now 
have to borrow £721 miilion to cover the largest 
over-all deficit ever planned. The chances of 
doing this without recourse to the issue of 
Treasury bills (an inflationary method of finance 
which has landed us in trouble before) seems 
small. This makes it all the more regrettable that 
nothing was done to increase the flow of National 
Savings. Perhaps £360 million will again be found 
in this way, thus paying for half the deficit. But 
with more encouragement, ‘small’ savings might 
have reached £450 million. As it is, the Govern- 
ment will probably have to raise £350 million or 
so from net new borrowings on the gilt-edged 
market. This will not be easy, and so the floating 
debt may once again begin to grow, thus expos- 
ing the economy to the risk of fresh inflation. 
‘The mere fact that many people are now wonder- 
ing whether a return of inflation is likely is the 


LAISSEZ 


The choice before the voters is simple; do they 
want five more years of Tory mis-rule, with aggres- 
sion abroad and an economic free-for-all at home, 
or do they want order and safety in their foreign 
affairs and a real effort to alleviate hardship and 
plan for the future at home? 

Or alternatively : 

The choice before the voters is plain; is it to be 
another five years-of rising prosperity at home and 
leading the world abroad, or a disastrous interlude 
of doctrinaire economic theories and whittling 
away Britain's prestige in other lands? 

Or possibly even: 

The choice before the voters is clear; shall we 
go on being ruled by one or other of two heartless 
tyrannies, bound to the chariot-wheels of their 
shibboleths (what ho!) or shall we turn to a gen- 
uinely creative force, which is concerned only 
with the common good? 

Faced with this sort of drivel (and it is not often 
that we see anything else emanating from the Party 
headquarters these days) the voter may well be 
inclined to stay at home in rather larger numbers 
than the Party leaders care to think about. Any 
attempt, therefore, to bring political discussion on 
to a rather more adult plane is to be welcomed, 
even if the attempt proves in the end unsuccessful. 
It is, after all, true, as the Conservative Party’s 
‘One Nation’ group say in their new pamphlet The 
Responsible Society (a glossy production if ever 
there was one), that elections are fought on two 
levels—with the issues and controversies of the 
moment on one, and the ‘wider issues of less 
obvious electoral significances which may seem 
to some vague, academic and dull’ on the other. 
It is with these wider issues that The Responsible 
Society (Conservative Political Centre, 2s. 6d.) 
claims to deal, as also does Mr. Grimond in his 
new book The Liberal Future (Faber, 12s. 6d.). 
The Conservative group surveys industry and the 
trade unions, agriculture, the social services, 

education and crime; the Liberal speaks his mind 
on much the same range of political subjects, and 
explicitly examines the political theory underlying 
his views as well. Throughout the Conservatives’ 
argument there runs, ironically enough, the most 












worst comment that the Budget could have pro- 
voxed. Such a question ought never to have been 
possible. 

Why is the Chancellor running this risk? Why 
say in the Budget speech that ‘it would be folly 
to throw away the chances’ of the continuation 
of price stability, and then budget for such a 
large deficit? The answer seems to be that the 
Chancellor has been too much influenced by all 
the talk about ‘excess capacity’ in the economy. 
Spare capacity which is also ‘economic’ and 
not the result of bad investment, does exist in 
some companies in some industries. But it is 
not a general feature of the economy. On the 
contrary, as the Chancellor made clear, the 
economy continued to expand last year, and will 
continue to do so this year, too. To encourage 
this expansion is one thing. But to plan a Budget 
to absorb whatever ‘excess capacity’ becomes 
available for whatever reason is another. It is 
to be hoped that by agreeing to such a large 
deficit, the Chancellor has not gone too far. 


TORYISM 


old-fashioned Liberal thread of all—laissez-faire. 
They argue that Conservative theory and practice 
today place the emphasis on self-help—whether 
it be in restricting the part played by the State in 
making provision for illness, old age and un- 
employment, and encouraging the efforts of the 
individual to provide for himself, or in limiting 
the interference of bureaucracy in the farmer’s 
use of his land, or in watching the power of the 
trade unions. Throughout, the encroaching State 
is seen as the enemy, and the Labour Party as its 
greatest ally. 

The Liberal is by no means as disturbed as the 
Conservative by the activities of the State. He 
must bow in the direction of /aissez-faire—after 
all, he invented it—but is very firm that the State 
must remain involved in activities which would 
have horrified his political great-grandparents, not 
only because there are some things the individual 
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cannot do as well for himself, but even on the 
more theoretical grounds that there are some 
things, health, for instance, that the State ought 
to concern itself with, even if every member of 
the community was economically able to provide 
for himself. Mr. Grimond’s emphasis—under- 
standably for the leader of a small party struggling 
for survival—is on the political reforms which 
alone will give him the opportunity to talk turkey 
to his two Big Brothers. The tone of both books is 
one of reason and gentleness; Mr. Grimond is the 
more outspoken (he can afford to be), actually 
going so far as to call for ‘contracting-in’ to be 
restored where the trade unions’ political levy is 
concerned, but in both these collections of political 
argument there is an air of moderation and detach- 
ment which makes a welcome contrast to the 
yelling which is the staple of our political diet, and 
which the electors find increasingly unpalatable. 

But it is not quite so simple as all that. The 
authors of The Responsible Society are all Con- 
servative Members of Parliament, and Mr. 
Grimond is the leader of the Liberal Party. 
Under the pressure exerted by these facts the air 
of detachment begins to blow less strongly. What 
takes its place is not so much the crude party 
propaganda which this sort of reasoned argu- 
ment is supposed to have supplanted, as a general 
impression of vagueness and careless thinking. 
‘What right,’ ask the Conservative authors, “has 
the State to say “£100 each is enough for you and 
your wife to take abroad”?’ None, of course, but 
the State says nothing of the sort. It says (accur- 
ately or inaccurately) that the economy of the 
country would be damaged if you and your wife 
were allowed to take more. ‘Apart from spreading 
ownership,’ says Mr. Grimond, ‘Liberals would 
change the Company laws to give workers status.’ 
How do you give a worker status, and how do you 
recognise him when he’s got it? (And what is it?) 
These examples, trivial in themselves, are multi- 
plied throughout both books, and they both come 
from the same cause; a general feeling on the part 
of the authors that the Good Society is just beyond 
the corner, and it is their party which is destined 





“But, officer, | do it every Budget night.’ 
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to bring us all round it. Inevitably, what gets lost 
in this kind of discussion is a really serious effort 
to decide what the Good Society actually is. 
What is needed is for a truly detached observer 
to do some hard thinking about the inarticulate 
premises on which all parties currently unable to 


look farther than the job of vote-getting, like to 
think their programmes are based. Such an 
observer is not to be found within the covers of 
either of these books; but for what is to be found 
there one must, faced with yet another torrent of 
the usual party blether, be grateful. 


French Ferments 


By DARSIE GILLIE PARIS 


ROWLS in Algiers are increasingly angry. The 
“if wren or more political organisations, 
who either joined in carrying out the coup of last 
May (with military complicity) or owe their origin 
to that event, even though unable to uniie to put 
forward a joint list for municipal elections, for 
instance, might still succeed in blowing something 
up again. The Algerian deputies are evidently 
worried about the difficulty of maintaining con- 
tact with such very different temperatures as those 
of Algiers and Paris. They are considering some 
form of resolution on integration when the 
Assembly meets, which the General could not 
entirely overlook, as he has the motions passed by 
them in their committee room, or the acclamations 
of the Assembly last January for a resolution that 
should not have been before the House, since tech- 
nically it had ceased to sit five minutes before. 
This might well be more awkward for Prime 
Minister M. Debré than for the President, for just 
as the Algerian deputies spend their time between 
two exhaustingly different temperatures, so M. 
Debré has to adjust himself to two exhaustingly 
different altitudes, and that with even less interval, 
rushing from the Boeotian plains of the Gaullist 
UNR to the heights of Olympus where the Presi- 
dent can be found in solitary cloud wielding and 
thundering majesty. 

The possible consequences of the disappointed 
anger of Algiers depend on two things. Is the 
General going to wait for the Algerian situation 
to evolve or make another attempt at a solution? 
Will important elements of the army again be in 
collusion with the Algiers European malcontents? 
There are those who, with ingenious exegesis, 
draw from the General’s last press conference 
opposite conclusions to the negative ones of your 
correspondent and who think there is something in 
the wind. They may be right, and it may be that 
these subtleties are apparent to the rebel leaders, 
who after all are themselves faced with the obverse 
of the same problems. At least a meeting between 
President de Gaulle and his Companion (of the 
Order of Liberation) King Mohammed V of 
Morocco is accepted in principle though not yet 
arranged. Just as the President has refused to use 
any words that would finaily eliminate the hope of 
political negotiations in Algeria, so he has refused 
to accept the logical demonstration by French 
nationalists that President Bourguiba and King 
Mohammed V are France’s enemies. This is not 
easy, since Tunisia and Morocco have recognised 
the Algerian ‘Government’ and give it all help 
short of war, while at the same time employing 
thousands of Frenchmen for everything from 
schoolteaching to engineering. But the King 
cultivates the same Olympian manners as his 
French opposite number, which makes things 
easier. At all events, as long as there are friendly 


personal relations between the head of the French 
State and the heads of the Moroccan and Tunisian 
States no doors are finally closed between France 
and the rebels, though this provides no guarantee 
that anyone will go through them. 

The possibility of trouble with the French army 
is probably very much smaller than it was a year 
ago. Not that the army is altogether satisfied. 
‘Integration’ as a policy was largely the army’s 
choice, since it rejected altogether the Europeans’ 
antiquated preference for the privilege of a 
separate electoral roll. The army continues to fight 
its: lazy, slow, unpleasant battle against the rebels 
without a clear objective. Its immediate compensa- 
tion is its status in Algeria, where young officers 
are somebody, have often an interesting and in- 
tensely preoccupying function, and where they 
feel they have done more to remake the country 
in two or three years than civilian administrators 
had done within twenty or thirty years. To lose 
all this for a solution in which they did not believe 
might well have explosive results. But the army 
has already once risked its unity, and its relations 
with the Paris government. It has emerged un- 
scathed, but at least its senior members are not 
likely to accept the same risk easily again. The 
high command in Algiers has at all events been 
skilfully broken up. General Salan is now com- 
fortably installed in vast apartments at the In- 
valides as Governor of Paris—a military post of 
more splendour than importance. General Allard, 
the senior infantry general in Algiers and an active 
man last May, has left this week to command the 
French forces in Germany, and is not apparently 
to be replaced, so that an air officer, General 
Challes, remains C-in-C, unassisted by an army 
man. The three regional commands have been 
reinforced as against the centre, and of the three 
the Algiers command is in the hands of General 
Massu. This officer fulfils a very important 
function, since he combines great popularity with 
the Algiers European population, as the man who 
crushed terrorism two years ago, with the reputa- 
tion of keen personal loyalty to President de 
Gaulle. Whether that loyalty makes him an easy 
subordinate for M. Paul Delouvrier, the civilian 
Delegate-General appointed by President de 
Gaulle while still Prime Minister, and nominally 





Printing Dispute 


THE current dispute between printing trade 
unions and the Master Printers has led to a 
limitation of overtime working. Some 
readers may find that, during this dispute, 
copies of the Spectator may arrive late. We 
regret any inconvenience that may be caused 
by circumstances beyond our control. 
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at least in control of the army as well as the civil 
administration, is perhaps another question, but 
two of the twelve departments are now under 
civilian administration in theory at least. 


Even with reduced inclination and opportunity 
for political action by the army, the state of mili- 
tary Opinion is necessarily a serious problem. The 
French army is a large one and has been mainly 
engaged in colonial wars on a big scale for twelve 
years. The young officers have been faced with 
political, technical and moral difficulties for which 
they had little guidance, and on which they had 
themselves to provide guidance for their men. The 
whole problem is now summed up in the words 
‘psychological warfare.’ The mysteries of the 
‘Second Bureau’ (i.e., intelligence) are now re- 
placed by the Fifth. Psychological warfare in- 
cludes everything from the work of an education 
officer lecturing the French troops on current 
affairs, to indoctrination of prisoners by methods 
that shock the Catholic hierarchy. It also includes 
a great deal of self-indoctrination. The French 
army, and especially its younger members, has 
discovered that an ideological rebellion needs an 
answer. There is great activity in discussion groups 
in cadet schools as well as in Algeria and the 
ferment stirs with its own autonomy from below 
as well as from above. It is a matter difficult to 
probe for a foreigner and certainly not without its 
positive aspects. But it must be said that in no 
field is the bankruptcy of Fourth Republicanism 
more evident than in its capacity to provide the 
army with democratic republican ideas capable of 
interesting it. Quite apart from the grim methods 
that have been used, at least until recently, in 
Algeria to repress the rebels, there is an influx of 
authoritarian ideas, inspired often by the example 
of Chinese Communists, whose methods it is 
hoped to use for non-Communist purposes. This 
new form of the Communist danger was specifi- 
cally denounced in his Lenten pastoral letter by 
Archbishop Duval of Algiers. It is also worth 
noticing that the French army was slower to adopt 
Communist methods for non-Communist purposes 
than were the rebels. 


That for good or evil there is a political ferment 
in the army seems to be paralleled by another fer- 
ment, in the younger administration. It is curious 
to note that in a France where political enthusiasm 
and vigour seem to have run slack in the general 
body of the nation, these seem strong in the two 
corporations which, in constitutional theory, 
should be primarily instruments. The Fourth 
Republic gave and the Fifth Republic has not 
taken away full political rights to serving officers, 
and to civil servants it added trade union rights 
with only slight limitations. These rights were 
naturally intended for the defence of private in- 
terests and attitudes, but it is precisely the public 
function that stirs the imagination and creates the 
problems. The ferment amongst young civil ser- 
vants seems to be of quite a different character 
from that in the army, rather a Left-wing republi- 
canism. Both have roots in experience in Algeria. 
The questionings of younger officials are also per- 
haps a necessary complement to the outlet- for 
ability and talent that higher officials have so far 
found more satisfactorily in the Fifth than in the 
Fourth Republic. So far the Fifth Republic has 
more obviously possessed a helm than a means of 
propulsion. For good or for evil these ferments 
will surely prove important. 





Auschwitz 


By SARAH 


nce having seen Auschwitz, the only place 

in Poland that the Poles don’t mind you 
naming in German, it is impossible not to agree 
with Henry Moore; when he was judging the 
designs for an Auschwitz Memorial he wrote that 
for this task a Michelangelo would be needed and 
none was to be found. He told me that he doubted 
if any work of art could express Auschwitz 
because a work of art must by its nature have 
something of beauty in it. My own impression 
now, and it was by no means the first concentra- 
tion camp I had seen, is that any artist who feels 
he could express what this place means lacks the 
humility which must be the first condition of even 
looking at the ghost-thickened horror. It was an 
artist on a very different level, Miss Josephine 
Baker, who had written in the visitors’ book of the 
reception block (then and now), among the 
banalities and the pompous self-righteousnesses, 
‘Il n'y a que le silence.’ For there is no way to tell 
anyone what Auschwitz is like. 

Auschwitz was the general name for several 
camps which expanded from the original brick- 
built barracks and from the factories of the SS 
trade department around. Birkenau was the first 
and largest of the new areas. It was built of those 
long low wooden barracks, creosoted and with 
square windows and surrounded by wire, that were 
to be seen all over Central Europe after the war, 
the national symbol of the Herrenvolk. The fac- 
tories built by the work-commandos are still 
working, though no longer the property of Buna, 
I. G. Farben or Krupp as they were then. Of the 
survivors not one who was a citizen of Poland, as 
distinct from a Stateless DP who might well have 
been Polish, has ever received a penny of com- 
pensation from the deep coffers of Krupp or the 
inheritors of I. G. Farben. 


Nobody knows, or ever will know now, how 
many died there. But probably over half a million 
Jews were gassed there directly, or almost directly, 
from the transports, They were selected at sight 
as they came off the trains on to the ramp—the line 
had been extended into the camp near the gas 
stations—and were never listed or even numbered. 
If the crematoria were overloaded they spent a day 
or so waiting to be gassed in a special enclosure. 
No rations or water were delivered to that 
enclosure, since they were to die so soon and no 
work to be got out of them. Of those selected for 
work and of the non-Jewish prisoners another half 
a million more or Jess are missing from the lists 
of prisoners from first to last. And these are only 
the dead who cannot be accounted for. 

For the killing, the gassing was no problem. 
After a couple of experiments with buildings and 
methods that problem was solved satisfactorily. 
The Cyklon B gas crystals were manufactured 
by I. G. Farben and were delivered in tins rather 
like paint tins listed in stores and transportation 
lists as ‘materials for the reseitlement programme 
of the Jews in the East’; true enough as far as it 
went, The real problem was the cremating. Mass 
gassing worked, but they never really solved the 
cremation problem because mass cremations did 
not work out. When the piles got too much for 
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them they would load the corpses on to trucks and 
drive them the short drive into the woods. 
Prisoners dug trenches and the naked dead were 
slung in, petrol poured over and burned in the 
open. It was unsatisfactory because of the smell, 
the chancy results and the waste of petrol. The 
bones were loaded in wheelbarrows and thrown 
into the swamp ponds on the heath and in the 
woods. The ponds used to be deep, but now 
they are only a foot or so of water. The new bed 
is bone-scrap; you can see the white scraps glinting 
in the bog water. Until a year or so ago there 
were constant bubbles of gas breaking out of the 
ponds, but now the water is quite still; all the gas 
is dispersed, 


The gas chambers and crematoria were blown 
up before the SS evacuated the camp of Birkenau, 
and much of the barrack space as well. The 
occupants of the barracks had already started on 
their long walk. One column walked to Maut- 
hausen in Lower Austria. They started off, as a 
survivor told me in our common language, the 
tongue of his gaolers, about seventeen hundred 
men. When we got there, he said, we were thirty- 
seven. 

Some of the barracks had not been blown up 
in time. The female barracks those were; of the 
male barracks only the square brick chimney 
stacks still stood in rows. As I went past them 
slowly in the brilliant spring sunshine they were 
quiet and neutral behind their wire and the fattest 
of fat hares sat about in the thick grass, not even 
running from us. There were many birds; it was 
almost a natural bird sanctuary in the crumbling 
wooden barracks and the new, small bushes grow- 


Westminster 


OuTSIDE, the birds were singing 
and the sun was shining, and a 
hundred miles away Mr. Robe- 
son was preparing to say 

If I quench thee, thou flaming 
Minister... . 
but in the House of Commons 
the flaming Minister was making 
very sure indeed that nobody 
was going to quench him, And 
while we waited for him to make 
his entrance, there was much to 
occupy the mind and delight the 
eye. Though the number of top- 
hats had not, alas, risen above 
the low-water mark set last year (Mr. Nabarro 
and Sir Colin Thornton-Kemsley), there were 
eight buttonholes and a good sprinkling of cut- 
aways. And Mr. Leather, that aggressively New 
World lumberjack manqué, had turned up with 
what I take it are the usual trappings of a Yukon 
whip-sawyer—black jacket, double-breasted 
pearl-grey waistcoat, striped trousers, red carna- 
tion and snuff-box. Madame Pandit was up in the 
Commonwealth Gallery, doubtless glad of an 
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ing up. Pheasants scuttled about. I wondered if 
the SS officers had shoots on their days off. Many 
of them must have been crack shots. 

A rectangle of greened water was cut into strips 
by rough planking like bridges. These were the 
lavatories. Near by were rounded half-built brick 
buildings, and I asked the survivor what they 
were. “They meant to use the latrine gas,’ he said, 
‘and make fertilisers too. But there was something 
wrong with the designing and it didn’t work, so 
they dropped the idea.’ It doesn’t seem possible, 
but then neither does the cut-off hair of the gassed 
women and you can see the hair, dusty masses of 
it heaped up behind glass, and the letters in 
German to a felt-making firm. All this property 
as well as the factories which used the SS-leased 
labour force were supposed to show a profit, the 
hair, the gold teeth, the bone-scrap for fertilisers. 
One of the SS-administrators, a Slovene from 
Trieste called Odilo Globocnik, got into trouble 
with his chiefs because he embezzled the takings 
and kept double books to cheat his superiors just 
like a business man dodging income tax. 

I had expected the boring insult of propaganda 
jargon from the survivor. Though he must have 
been a Party pensioner, for he was a non-Jewish 
ex-political prisoner, there was none. I suppose 
the place itself with its crowded ghosts had cleaned 
him of it, for he talked calmly without hatred 
or any other emotion. Just as the passing time and 
weather had cleaned the huts, the wire, the watch- 
towers and the woods of birch and pine of their 
filth. The filth of an enormous littleness, a malice 
of mean little minds that made a world in their 
own image. 

In the finish the impression is of that small-scale 
meanness multiplied by millions but remaining 
small. Looking back over years of puzzled thought 
and reading there is no result; one still has no idea 
how it could have happened. The end impression 
is bathos, a horrible clownishness. 


Commentary 


afternoon in which nobody was going to discuss 
Tibet, and the Chaplain to the House, gowned, 
banded and white-gloved, looked on too. Down 


~ below again was the most remarkabte sight of all; 


the entire Liberal Party had turned up together 
and were now sitting side by side below the gang- 
way (and in one case in it), forming what I suppose 
must be either a cabal with a spare wheel or a very 
small serried rank. 

Questions were rattled through briskly: 
nobody on Budget Day (or any other day, for 
that matter) really wants to know why in the 
estimates for the Scottish Office the subsidy to 
David MacBrayne Ltd. for maintenance of trans- 
port services in the Western Islands and High- 
lands is increased from £246,150 to £282,100, and 
even if somebody did it could hardly be the 
Member for Enfield East, who asked for the 
information. Indeed, questions were rattled 
through so briskly that it began to look as 
though Madame Pandit was going to hear the 
dreaded word ‘Tibet’ after all, for the last ques- 
tion on the Paper was but number 50, and in 
it Mr. Teeling was to raise that very subject. At 
sixteen minutes past three, with the guest of 
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honour nowhere in sight and Mr. Heath looking 
so worried that anybody would have thought he 
was going to be called on to present the Budget 
himself if the Chancellor failed to put in an 
appearance, Question 50 was reached and (for 
Mr. Teeling had not put in an appearance either) 
passed; but just at that moment Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory stilled growing suspicions that he had 
skipped to Tangier with the lot by entering from 
the Pavilion at the exact moment that the Victor 
of Norfolk stepped off the line at the gas works 
end. 

Mr. Amory would doubtless agree that he is 
no orator; but although it is hard to see how any 
Chancellor could make the annual review at the 
beginning of the Budget speech exciting, it is not 
exactly easy to see how any Chancellor could 
make it quite so dull. Indeed, after Mr. Amory 
had been speaking for over a quarter of an hour 
] leaned over to an unusually serious-minded and 
attentive colleague and asked him to mention any 
single thing that the Chancellor had thus far said; 
he was unable to do so. At 4.30 the Chancellor 
made a joke, it is true (though Mr. Charles Pannell, 
who had given up and left at 3.39, unfortunately 
missed it), but it was clear by then that he was in 
the last throes of Chancellor’s Clichés (or 
Dalton’s Disease), and that unless political 
euthanasia could be hurriedly legalised there was 
nothing to do but sit out his terminological death- 
struggles to the end. 

But long before the end the House had ceased 
to care how dull the Chancellor's manner was, in 
its excitement over his matter. When he men- 
tioned the. ‘reserves of capital equipment and 
manpower which could now be productively 
employed’ there were some ironic Opposition 
cheers; but beneath the irony I thought I could 
detect a touch of uneasiness. Nobody with two 
eyes to see with and ten fingers to count on could 
have foreseen any kind of Budget but an expan- 
sionist one; but it is one thing, as Kai Lung 
might have observed, to dream of your execu- 
tion, and quite another to undergo it. It is axio- 
matic that an Opposition cannot easily campaign 
against cuts in taxation, if it values its political 
skin; it can say that the wrong cuts have been 
made, or that the benefits have gone to the wrong 
people, but whatever its economic views it can 
never profitably declare that a Chancellor should 
have been meaner. What is more, the Opposition 
must be very careful not to let its tongue run away 
with it when it begins to talk about electoral 
bribes; to accuse a man of giving bribes is a 
serious charge, but it is hardly less serious to 
accuse another of accepting them, and too great 
a chorus of ‘A soft Budget to win your votes’ 
may put many a voter's back up. 

So the Labour Party shifted uneasily on their 
benches when the Chancellor began to talk about 
expanding the economy, and wondered what dis- 
tributions of largesse they were going to have to 
compliment him on. Their misery was not quickly 
ended: for the Chancellor, having started early, 
reached the proposed tax-changes early too, and 
had to mark time, amid rising hilarity all round, 
until the Stock Exchange was safely closed. (Is 
it not high time the Stock Exchange was closed 
throughout Budget Day—or alternatively that 
the Chancellor started his speech later?) But 
when—the milk-and-honey all gone, and his grow- 


ing hoarseness relieved by nothing but water— 
the Chancellor turned into the straight, the 
Labour Party were hard put to it to join in the 
cheers that—louder and louder—greeted each 
fresh announcement that a little bit more of our 
Own money was to be given back to us. One 
Labour Member, when the day was done, gave 
it me very firmly as his opinion that the Budget 
would have no electoral impact. I think he was 
whistling in the dark; provided that they don’t 
lose their heads and go to the country straight 
away on the strength of it, a Budget which re- 
leases £300 million from the Treasury’s maw at 
one go can hardly fail to be greeted with some 
kind of enthusiasm, even if it is only the indirect 
(but perhaps electorally more significant) enthusi- 
asm generated by its general air of economic 
euphoria. (And there was neat provision for the 
Tories’ future in Mr. Amory’s proposals even if 
the Labour Party should win the election; if Mr. 
Wilson’s first Budget should have to restore the 
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tax cuts—and it is hard to see where all the money 
for the Labour Party’s millennium is coming 
from at these rates—it will knock a little of the 
shine off his popularity for a start.) The Opposi- 
tion will do what it can along the lines laid down 
by Mr. Gaitskell in his immediate reply; that it 
is the fault of the Government's economic policy 
that this kind of pump-priming should be neces- 
sary, and that the old age pensioners should have 
had first cut at anything that was going. But the 
first is practically impossible to make any head- 
way with, and I cannot see the election being won 
on the second. 

So all in all, Mr. Amory’s second Budget has 
done the Tory state some service. And they know 
it. He got a cheer when he sat down that was only 
one point short of a pean, and afterwards, as 
they downed their last halves of old-price beer, 
they could talk of nothing but ‘Good old Derick,’ 
and even I would fain have murmured, ‘the 
hydrocarbon oil’s on me.’ TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


¢& IT IS ARGUABLE that Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s decision that 
i the Devlin Commission on 
Nyasaland should sit in private 
and that witnesses or their 
AN counsel should not have the 
right to cross-examine other 
a witnesses is the right one. I 
myself think that if charges as serious as those 
that have been levelled against the Nyasaland 
Congress are going to be made, the- Government 
should be prepared to support them in open court 
at a proper trial; and that if the Government is 
not prepared to support them in this way, it should 
not make them. Either the situation in Nyasaland 
is such that normal British judicial procedures and 
habits of thought should apply; or it is so far 
removed from what we are accustomed to that 
they don’t apply, in which case the normal British 
prejudices against, say, intimidation don’t apply 
either. But if you accept that the need to protect 
witnesses, etc., means that anything approaching 
normal judicial procedure is impossible, then it 
seems to me that it was wrong to appoint a distin- 
guished judge to head the inquiry. Obviously 
judges are the right people to head a judicial 
inquiry, but when the inquiry is not judicial, the 
appointment of a distinguished judge implies that 
other judicial rules are being observed—which in 
this case they are manifestly not—and lends 
greater authority to the proceedings than they 
deserve. - 
* * * 
SOMEBODY, even if it is only somebody in Con- 
servative Central Office, will soon have to decide 
whether Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s personal pub- 
licity is of more value to the Government in 
general and him in particular than his dislike of it. 
Atticus, of the Sunday Times, wrote on Sunday, 
‘The most elusive man in the country this week- 
end is Mr. Heathcoat Amory. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has gone to ground with his Budget 
secrets. ...A year ago the Chancellor was 
appalled at the publicity given to his pre-Budget 
culinary exploits—boiled egg for breakfast, fried 


flat, then a threepenny bus ride for a fivepenny cup 
of tea in a Strand teashop. . . . Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory was not impressed by the experience. He 
decided that his private life would be really private 
this Budget weekend.’ Admirable sentiments! 
And one can hardly suppose that Mr. Amory 
would dissent from that picture of himself—the 
simple-lifer buying his own potatoes and struck 
dumb with astonishment and horror when he 
notices the thirty-four press photographers taking 
a picture of him doing so. This being so, it seems 
a pity that Atticus did not have a chance to see the 
other Sunday papers before he wrote his para- 
graph. The Chancellor, whom Atticus considered 
‘appalled at the publicity given to his pre-Budget 
culinary exploits,’ had announced that his break- 
fast egg had been bad, but that fortunately he had 
had another one handy. And the man who, again 
according to Atticus, ‘decided that his private life 
would be really private this Budget weekend,’ and 
who had ‘gone to ground with his Budget secrets,” 
commuted on Saturday between those two secret 
hide-outs, the Treasury and his flat at Marsham 
Court, pausing somewhere between them to pose 
for a photograph shaking the hand of an eight- 
year-old girl. Mr. Amory really must either stop 
telling us how much he hates publicity or take 
some rather more practical steps to stop getting it. 


* * * 


FOR THE GERMANS Of all people to accuse Mr. 
Macmillan of wanting to do another ‘Munich’ is 
a little indelicate, but their accusations and those 
of the Americans, silly as they are, may do one 
good thing. For years anybody in this country who 
has suggested negotiations or concessions in the 
Middle or Far East as part of the normal routine 
of diplomacy has been denounced as an appeaser 
and a Municheer—often by people who sup- 
ported and still support what Neville Chamberlain 
did at Munich. What was dishonourable about the 
Munich agreement was that Britain and France— 
behind the back of the Czechs—agreed to give to 
Hitler a slice of Czechoslovakia. Nobody has sug- 
gested doing anything comparable either in the 


sausages for lunch in his Westminster bachelor’s Far East or in the Middle East, but that has not 
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prevented noisy politicians and publicists making 
inaccurate and emotive comparisons. Now that 
Mr. Macmillan has been subjected to similar accu- 
sations over Berlin—most unfairly in that he is not 
a Municheer now any more than he was in 1938, 
though not without poetic justice remembering his 
fondness for pre-war analogies on other occasions 
—~J hope that the word ‘Munich’ will at last revert 
to its proper status as the name of a town in 
Southern Germany. 


* * > 


WHAT APPALS ME most about the Daily Sketch is its 
assumption (almost certainly justified) that none 
of the people whe buy it can read. On November 
10 last, short of a front-page story, they came up 
with a suggestion not a great deal more practical 
or sensible than Mr. John Gordon’s famous advice 
to the Allied High Command during the war that 
they should drop a bomb into Vesuvius and drown 
the Italian war effort under the resultant flood of 
Java. ‘Send Monty to Cyprus!’ shrilled the Sketch, 
and urged that the crushing of EOKA ‘is a job 
for Britain's most famous fighting man—Field- 
Marshal Lord Montgomery.’ The job, it was sug- 
gested (though only by the Daily Sketch), might 
have gone to Sir Gerald Templer. But the Sketch 
urged (in capital letters) 

Give it to Monty. That's the size of the task 
confronting us in Cyprus. And no one less than 
Monty's size can do it. 

On April 6, after Lord Montgomery's visit to 
Russia had been announced, the Sketch had a 
headline even larger than the other one. 
‘MONTY! The Sketch says to an old and 
meddling soldies—FADE AWAY.’ And it went 
on: ‘. . . every time Monty blunders into politics 
he makes an ass of himself. This time he can do 
untold damage to the West as well . . . a meddle- 
some old man who will be considered by Britain’s 
allies as an official emissary of his country. .. . 
What does Monty expect to bring back that the 
Prime Minister didn’t—Burgess and Maclean? 
. .. Monty—Fade Away!’ Now obviously no- 
body will take the second piece of advice any 
more seriously than the first—or any more seri- 
ously than anything else in the Daily Sketch. But 
one would have thought that some of the readers 
might notice the discrepancy. Apparently not. 
Well, I suppose Mr. Gunn knows his public. 


* * * 


WHEN COLONEL GRIVAS left Cyprus for Athens, 
M. Raymond Aron laid it down that his final 





insult to this country was to wear very ill-cut 
breeches. The Field, which might have been ex- 
pected to take this particularly hard, has on the 
contrary, I see, sprung to Grivas’s defence. It 
chivalrously points out that ‘It is only fair to the 
Colonel to say that his déshabillé was due not only 
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to his not having an English tailor to make his 
breeches, but also to his not having a well-bred 
English leg to put inside them. These drawbacks 
constitute an insuperable obstacle in the way of 
all foreigners who aspire to wear breeches.’ 

PHAROS 


Horse and Rider 


By T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


UCH peace as prevails at present in the 

Federation is the hush of anxious expectancy, 
not the calm of relaxation. The meagre slogan of 
‘interracial partnership’ has not so far anywhere 
produced a stable multi-racial society, such as is 
coming into being in Tanganyika. And the utter- 
ances of Lord Malvern in the Lords and of the 
Federal Prime Minister in Salisbury show clearly 
why. The partnership they envisage is, at best, ‘not 
one between the races in bulk but between the 
Europeans as a whole and certain selected 
Africans’ (to quote Colin Leys’s recent book on 
Southern Rhodesian politics). At worst it will be 
‘the partnership between horse and rider’ as the 
Southern Rhodesian Congress said, shortly before 
its suppression. 

In Southern Rhodesia, partnership so far has 
meant on the one hand that Africans are allowed 
to buy European liquor. This month for the first 
time in history they are legally recognised as 
employees and entitled to join trade unions. A 
limited form of home-ownership is possible in 
some urban locations and multi-racial hotels are 
allowed by law (though none has yet been opened 
and existing ones remain segregated). On the other 
hand, post offices have sprouted separate entrances 
and counters for Natives and Europeans since 
partnership. The Land Appointment Act continues 
to allocate over 40 million acres of the best land 
to a White tenth of the population, and about 38 
million of worse to the Black nine-tenths. Com- 
pulsory segregation of all Africans into locations 
(where they need permission of a white official to 
leave after 9 p.m. or to have friends or relations 
to stay) persists in all towns. The Native Land 
Husbandry Act (lately condemned in a letter to 
the Manchester Guardian by an agricultural 
officer who had tried for five years to administer 
it) imposes economically impossible conditions on 
African agriculture. The pass laws require every 





black man always to carry a piece of paper issued 
by a white official, and he is arrested if he hasn't 
got it. Social contact between Black and White 
in any public place is impossible. The Black vote 
cannot in practice count for more than 20 per 
cent. of the White. And African life is governed, 
in all its aspects, by the Native Affairs Department 
(except for education—with only two secondary 
schools for two million Africans). As Mr. Todd, 
himself an ex-Prime Minister, said lately: ‘After 
five years of so-called partnership, an African 
citizen, clean, well-dressed, educated and ambi- 
tious . . . remains a second-class citizen unable 
to enter a cinema or become a fireman on the 
Government-owned railways.’ 

The conception of ‘partnership’ originated in 
Northern Rhodesia in the 1920s as a means by 
which a small White group could live in a country 
where the Colonial Office declared African 
interests to be paramount, without being wholly 
isolated from the development of tribal and 
Chiefly institutions towards African self-govern- 
ment. Even in this form, Chiefs and people felt 
it was a dilution of the promised ‘paramountcy’ 
of African interests—a step up for Europeans and 
down for Africans. It cropped up again in 
Southern Rhodesia after the war when a rival 
doctrine was needed to the South African 
Nationalists’ apartheid—something to disarm 
criticism of segregation, avoid the odium Dr. 
Malan was incurring in the outside world, and 
attract copperbelt revenues to Salisbury. But now 
its meaning was reversed—it was a step up for 
Africans in a society of paramount European 
interests, susceptible of an infinite variety of 
interpretation, compatible with the demand that 
‘leadership shall remain in civilised—that is, for 
the foreseeable future, European—hands.’ In 1953 
partnership had entirely different meanings for 
the British Government and Colonial Office on the 
one hand, and the Rhodesian politicians who 
accepted it as the cornerstone of Federal racial 
policy on the other. Since Federation, the Federal 
Government has adopted the secondary, Southern 
Rhodesian, interpretation of partnership as its 
racial policy. It regards European interests as 
paramount and partnership as a device to accom- 
modate a modicum of African development at a 
very slow pace to this paramountcy. It is the 
original conception of partnership turned upside 
down. 

There is more readiness to commend partner- 
ship than to define it. The Federal spokesmen who 
invoke it never describe what they mean in terms 
of actual social organisation. Nor did Lord Home, 
when he begged the Lords to suspend criticism and 
allow time and patience to build partnership, as 
the only way for the Federation. Is ‘partnérship’ 
any more than double-talk, taken from the Federal 
constitution and unreflectingly re-echoed because, 
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Pan, the charmer. He delighted all the gods of Olympus. However, 

his pursuit of Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, caused her to be changed into a reed—from 
which Pan made his pastoral pipes. Now, if it were as easy as that to produce the 

many kinds of pipes now required by industry and the products of industry, business for 
Dunlop would be pleasant indeed. Instead, years of patient work in the 

laboratory, in the workshop and the various fields of use has produced flexible piping 

of infinite range and purpose. Embracing the use of rubber and metal 

and silicon-hardened compounds, Dunlop piping is capable of working and 
flexing in high ambient temperatures and of withstanding considerable 
pressures. It is another example of the many 


products with which Dunlop serve industry. 
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as Lord Malvern has said with characteristic 
saltiness, ‘it isa very blessed word’? 


The very term partnership implies se paration— 
the continued existence of separate partners—and 
all healthy societies tend to integration. What 
reason is there for dividing the Federation into 
two different groups—one of 300,000 Europeans 
and one of seven million Africans—unless for 
some reason they cannot live in one society? If 
they cannot, can partnership be anything but 
another name for discrimination? Mr. de Wet Nel, 
now Minister of Native Affairs in the Union, told 
the Tomlinson Commission: ‘There are only two 
end-points—total integration and total apartheid. 
There is no middle way.’ The fact must be faced— 
partnership can only be either a cloak for 
apartheid or a stepping-stone to integration. It is 
at best a transitional stage and cannot be a per- 
manent arrangement. If it is to mean apartheid, 
Britain will b2ve failed in Central Africa and the 
Federation raay as well join the Union; if ultimate 
integration, the Europeans must prepare for it 
without further delay. This is the only way out, 
the only means of their own survival and the only 
solution for Central Africa’s problems. The only 
possible partnership is equality between people as 
people. African advancement is simply the 
familiar nineteenth-century story of working-class 
emancipation from discrimination imposed by 
the rich, bedevilled by the irrelevant fact that the 
working class has black skins. No one in this 
country, from 1832 to 1945, spoke of partnership 
between the classes. The conception is meaning- 
less. A single society was evolved. 

It is not impossible for the Federation, even 
including Southern Rhodesia, to advance from 
false partnership to true integration and become 
a real inter-racial Dominion, But the process must 
begin without delay. It would not be half as pain- 
ful as the Europeans think. The first step would be 
to introduce parity of legislative and executive 
power between the existing groups of racial part- 
ners at all levels of both federal and territorial 
government. This could be done by using the 
system so successfully adopted in Tanganyika of 
having all voters without distinction elect repre- 
sentatives of each race for every constituency, 
and of insisting upon numerical equality between 
the races in cabinets and executive councils. The 
existing voters’ rolls, shorn of all present differen- 
tiating principles and of the distinction between 
special and ordinary voters, could form the 
electoral basis. Of course there would be friction; 
but it could be overcome. The familiar European 
argument that all Africans are incompetent and 
irresponsible (in fact they could put up many 
more able people today than most Europeans 
would admit) would be quickly disproved in an 
atmosphere of co-operation and good will. The 
business of government could be successfully car- 
ried on. With the stigma of inferiority replaced 
by the equality of parity, all Africans—even 
‘prison graduates——would work loyally with 
Europeans provided the Europeans’ could do the 
same with them. A system of parity would in- 
evitably lead, over the next ten or twenty vears, 
to universal suffrage, and it would be essential 
to avow this at the beginning as the ultimate goal. 
Experience would dictate at what stage the con- 
stituencies should cease dual membership on racial 
grounds and pass over to normal democratic 
procedure. There would be no need to hurry this. 


(The advantage of the dual-member system is that 
it stills European fears by giving them a represen- 
tative alongside every African representative. It is 
not democratic in a doctrinaire sense. But since 
neither ‘Africanism’ nor Congress aims at Black 
domination or at ‘throwing out the Europeans,’ 
simply at fair representation for Africans, they 
would accept it for as long as necessary. It is a 
form of protection for a White minority and 
should be regarded as such.) 

The mill-owner of the nineteenth century could 
no more imagine universal suffrage, equality with 
‘the hands’ or an integrated society than the 
Federal Europeans can. But it came upon them 
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with great rapidity and without revolution. They 
managed to accept it—and it worked. It did not, 
as they feared, extinguish them or their interests. 
The Europeans of Central Africa will have exactly 
the same experience if they can bring themselves 
to face it. They must act quickly. African self- 
consciousness and aspiration is growing daily and 
nothing can stop it; every deed of repression and 
every insincere interpretation of partnership in- 
creases embitterment and distrust and diminishes 
the possibilities of confidence and co-operation. 
In a year or two it will certainly be too late and 
then Central Africa will be able to expect only 
the doom that awaits the Union. 


Gallup Pollsters 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HAD never been catechised by a Gallup pollster 
| ae indeed had become a little sceptical about 
the Mrs. Harrises who furnished them with their 
statistics. Then the other day I was stopped by 
a polite young gentleman who asked me how I 
was proposing to vote at the next election. The 
question, as it was put to me, seemed one impos- 
sible to answer and one which no one who under- 
stands the British constitution ought to be able 
to answer. ‘Then shall I put you down Don’t 
Know?’ said the young man, and for all that I 
know or care he did put me down Don’t Know. 
But in truth such an answer would be as inaccurate 
as any other, and I should like to explain why. 

The impropriety of the question is that it 
assumes that the only question that the elector 
asks himself is whether he would like to see a 
Conservative, a Socialist or a Liberal Govern- 
ment and that the election is simply a plebiscite 
between the parties. Now admittedly our prefer- 
ences between the parties will be one of the most 
important influences on our votes. We have, 
among other things, to decide what sort of 
government we are to have over the next years. 
For myself I should argue that there are at least 
two very strong reasons against returning the 
Conservatives again. The first is that it is unhealthy 
for the same party to get in again and again and 
the Parliamentary system can only retain any sort 
of vitality if there is a reasonable turn and turn 
about between the parties. The second is that Con- 
servative Members at the time of Suez showed 
such servility and lack of courage that we cannot 
but admit that to return a Conservative Govern- 
ment is little more than to establish the personal 
rule of a Prime Minister. Admittedly it is not 
probable that either Mr. Macmillan or any other 
leader of the immediate future will repeat the 
precise follies of Suez. Yet in a supposedly consti- 
tutional country no one can feel happy in entrust- 
ing power to this party of the personality-cult. 

On the other hand I have no belief in the sense 
of further nationalisation or in the capacity of 
the Socialists to prevent a new bout of inflation. 
Their policy of controls is, to my mind, likely to 
be both tyrannical and ineffective. So, on balance, 
in so far as it is for me choose, my choice would 
be for a Conservative rather than a Socialist 
Government ‘over the next years. Yet naturally I 
take no more seriously than does anybody else 
the exercises of politicians in rhetoric in which 


they prophecy red ruin if their opponents should 
come to power. It is, as everybody really knows, 
a balanced argument, and, if someone feels that 
on the whole the balance tilts the other way, I have 
no great quarrel with him. 

What I object to is the assumption that, if one 
says that on the whole one would like to see a 
Conservative Government, thén it necessarily 
follows that, whatever the constituency, one must 
blindly vote Conservative. There are, to my mind, 
two issues to be settled at the next election—the 
first, what colour of government are we to have 
over the next few years?—the second, is any 


serious parliamentary freedom to survive at all? ~ 


The second is in many ways more important than 
the first. Now, if one happens to live in a marginal 
constituency, then it can plausibly be argued that 
one’s vote may be of importance in deciding 
whether a Conservative or a Socialist is returned, 
and it is therefore perhaps logical to cast it in 
accordance with party preference. But the great 
majority of voters do not live in marginal con- 
stituencies. They live in constituencies where it is 
quite certain that either a Conservative or a 
Socialist (as the case may be) will not be returned. 
Is it of overriding importance to show party 
loyalty in such constituencies? Of course it may 
be argued as a formality that, if everyone were to 
behave with a lack of party loyalty, there is no 
knowing what would happen, but in real life we 
must make it our care to guard against the real 
and the greater evil. There is no risk that too few 
people will vote their party tickets. There is a 
great risk that too many will vote their party 
tickets. 

So what should a voter who finds himself in a 
non-marginal constituency do? I would say that 
it is very important, if it be possible, that a number 
of Members who do not belong to either of the 
main parties be returned to the next Parliament. 
A handful of such Members, if they were men of 
sense and courage, could have an enormous effect 
in compelling that freedom of debate which the 
two machines are united in desiring to suppress. 
If it be not possible to return such Members, it 
is at any rate important to pile up impressive 
votes for candidates who are not of the main 
parties so as to make ridiculous the claim of the 
machines that between them they can speak for the 
whole political opinion of the nation. I am not 
prepared to vote for an independent merely be- 
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cause he is an independent. There are some 
independents who are worse than the regular 
candidates. I would not, for instance, have voted 
for Mr. Fountaine in South-West Norfolk, nor 
for the Liberal candidate at Carmarthen who 
came out in favour of Suez. But, where in a non- 
marginal seat there is a reasonable candidate who 
does not belong to either of the main parties, I 
should be strongly inclined to vote for him. In the 
constituencies where Liberals now run second, 
some of them with the aid of such a policy might 
get elected, and, if that should happen, it would 
be an admirable thing. At any rate in such con- 
stituencies they could not reasonably be accused 
of splitting the vote and, if they should succeed 
even in running second, as | dare say that they will 
in a large number of constituencies, the effect will 
be important. One has both a right and a duty to 
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look to the situation in the particular constituency 
and decide how one’s vote is likely to do most 
good. 

It is in my opinion desirable to have some 
Members independent of the main parties. It is 
equally desirable to encourage Members of the 
regular parties who have shown that they are not 
content to be mere lobby fodder and who have 
taken independent action within the system. For 
instance, to take but examples, if I were an elector 
in their constituencies, | should be much inclined 
to vote for such men as, say, Mr. Roy Jenkins or 
Mr. Kenneth Robinson or Mr. Anthony Green- 
wood, or from the other side—even if I had no 
party suasion to do so—for Mr. Simon or Mr. 
Deedes, for these are the sort of Members for 
whose absence, irrespective of party, the House 
would be the poorer. 


the Pashas 


By IAN GILMOUR 


ae are signs that the Arabs are coming 
back into favour. Up to 1956 there 

thought to be some mystical affinity between the 
Arabs and the British, and probably most people 
in this country supported them against the Jews. 
Suez changed all that. Peop!e who had for years 
thought Israel a confounded nuisance were now 
convinced that her survival must be the ‘prime 
objective of British policy in the Middle East. 
Simultaneously the Turks came into their own. 
The anti-Makarios campaign which was almost 


was 


as fierce as that waged against Nasser produced 
among those who supported the Government's 
Cyprus policy great enthusiasm for Turkey. 
President Eisenhower is supposed to have said: ‘I 
don’t know much about Cyprus, but I do know 
that Johnny Turk is a darned good soldier, and 
men like Lord Salisbury echoed the second 
sentiment if not the first. Correspondingly the 
Arabs could do nothing right. They could not 
fight, they liked dictators, they refused to like the 
pro-Western governments of some of their coun- 
tries as much as we did, and they wanted to steal 
‘our’ oil. 

With the British change of policy over Cyprus, 
the Turks are out of the headlines, and so for the 
moment are the Israelis. The way is open for an 
Arab comeback; and nobody is better fitted to 
lead it than Glubb Pasha.* with his unrivalled 
prestige, his great knowledge and love of the 
Arabs, and his clear and pleasant prose style. 
Unfortunately he has tried to do too much in too 
small a space. Its always interesting insights and 
reflections make the book much more than a use- 
ful introduction for the general reader, but it is 
a pity that the author did not decide to write it 
in two or three volumes instead of in one; as it is, 
he cannot help on occasion being rather sketchy 
and superficial. 

In discussing the making and the breaking of 
the British promises to the Arabs which have 
bedevilled Anglo-Arab relations since 1918, Glubb 
well brings out that it was less the signing of the 
Sykes-Picot agreement (the Anglo-French plan 





* BRITAIN AND THE AraBs. By Glubb Pasha. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 30s.) 





to partition the Middle East) that betrayed the 
Arabs than the failure to carry it out..The treaty 
gave the Arabs far more than they eventually 
obtained. He does not think that a united Arabia 
was possible in 1918, but thinks that the Arabs 
should have been left to discover this for them- 
selves—a view which anyone who has ever argued 
with Arabs about this will readily accept. It was 
due to the French that we let the Arabs down 
over Syria; over Palestine we had only ourselves 
to blame. Glubb makes the Balfour declara- 
tion more bewildering than it was by not mak- 
ing more of its strategic implications. He is 
probably right in thinking the Lloyd George 
government issued the declaration under a mis- 
apprehension about the number of Jews in Pales- 
tine at the time—7 per cent. of the population— 
but even this ignorance would not have been 
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sufficient if they had not thought that the presence 
of large numbers of Jews in Palestine might one 
day help to protect the Suez Canal. Ironically, one 
of Britain’s ‘betrayals’ ensured the failure (from 
our point of view) of the second. If the Arabs had 
been given independence, they might not have 
objected to the arrival of the Zionists. The Arabs 
in Palestine were bound to oppose Jewish 
immigration for fear of becoming a minority in 
their own country. There would have been ro 
danger of the Jews becoming a majority in a 
United Arab State. 

But although the author is critical of the divi- 
sions imposed upon the Arab world after the first 
war, he is no less critical of Arab efforts to remove 
those divisions after the second. The States which 
were set up after 1918 as a result of Anglo-French 
rivalry and broken promises have by 1945 become 
sacrosanct. Attempts to do away with these States, 
which were imposed upon the Arabs for our con- 
venience, are an offence against the independence 
of small nations, and efforts to promote unity are 
Stigmatised as aggression and subversion. The 
Arab urge for union is now largely caused by feer 
of Israel, though on the author’s own showing it 
preceded the Balfour Declaration. The paradox of 
the book is that it favours Arab unity when it was 
unattainable and opposes it when it is slowly 
coming about. The superficial cause of the 
paradox is that if Arab unity had been achieved 
in 1920 it would have been achieved under British 
patronage; it is now being achieved in the face of 
British opposition. Yet the author is almost as 
devoted to the Arabs as he is to Britain, and his 
history would not turn a somersault for such a 
crude reason alone. 

The volte-face is due to certain assumptions 
implicit in his narrative (though not in his post- 
script). Firstly, he seems to assume that there 
was something natural in Britain’s pre-war posi- 
tion in the Middle East. But for one power to 
dominate the Middle East as Britain did before 
the war was only possible because Russia was 
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temporarily immobilised by the revolution, be- 
cause the war had put France and-Germany out 
of the running, and because America was still 
isolationist. From this comes the second assump- 
tion that anyone who tries to disturb this position 
must be in the wrong—and it follows that the dis- 
turber and villain of the piece must be President 
Nasser. Thirdly, he assumes that Egyptian leader- 
ship of the Arab world i nperialistic interference 
—his attitude to President Nasser’s assumption of 
Arab leadership is like that of a father disapprov- 
ing of improper advances made to his daughter. 
It is true that Egypt did not become the leader of 
Arab nationalism until after the second war, but 
this is not of much significance since the British 
occupation inevitably meant that nationalism in 
Egypt conceatrated upon ending it before turning 
to other tasks. Fourthly, he is much impressed by 
the theory of the Arabian corridor, i.e., that it is 
as a transit area that the Middle East is chiefly 
important, and assumes that the British Govern- 
ment thinks and has thought the same. Except 
incidentally, Kuwait is mentioned only once, and 
then merely to emphasise that its ruler is not a 
British puppet. It is one thing to argue that Britain's 
policy should not be based upon her oil interests, 
but quite another to assume that it is not so based. 
To leave out oi! is to make British policy seem 
considerably more disinterested than it is. In so 
far as the British Government's. opposition. to 
Arab unity is rational, it is based upon fear 
for our oil interests. 

From these assumptions and from the fact that 
we did not want colonies, Glubb assumes that 
the Arabs have had nothing to fear from us. That 
we did noi take and did not desire colonies is true, 
but less important from the Arab point of view 
than he thinks. We did not try to control the 
internal policy of the countries concerned, only 
their external policies. However beneficial our 
influence upon foreign policy, the Arabs might 
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have preferred it the other way round. If we had 
colonised, we should have imposed progressive 
social policies. As it was, the Arabs did not have 
progressive internal government nor, in their 
view, real independence. Indeed, the fact that 
the British line had to be toed in foreign affairs 
ensured a reactionary home policy, since the only 
people prepared to toe that line were reactionaries. 

Glubb’s assumptions inevitably mean that the 
Egyptians come off badly, though there are many 
flashes of generosity. (The author is also rather 
rough on the Jews. To blame the brave men, who 
tried to save Jews from Hitler’s concentration 
camps by transporting them ‘illegally’ from 
Europe to Palestine, for the disastrous sinking of 
the immigrant ship Struma _ because they 
caused ‘these unfortunate people to embark with- 
out legal permits, knowing that the Palestine 
government would refuse them permission,’.is a 
little breathtaking—particularly when there fol- 
lows on the next page the statement that it was not 
‘possible’ to allow the correct legal quota of 
immigrants to enter Palestine ‘owing to the war.’ 
And since the operations in Syria and in Iraq in 
1941 are described in some detail, it would not 
have been amiss to relate that members of the 
Haganah materially helped us in Syria and the first 
leader of the Irgun was killed helping us in Iraq. 
The Jews were not entirely responsible for 
1,000,000 Arabs leaving their homes in 1948; Arab 
broadcasts urged them to leave. But except for 
this his account of the Palestine disaster of 1948 
could not be bettered.) 

Glubb gives Britain some credit for the aboli- 
tion of foreign immunities and privileges in 
Egypt in 1937, but does not mention that the 
treaty of Lausanne had ended them everywhere 
else in 1923. After quoting Nahas Pasha’s pledge, 
on their abolition, to protect the interests of 
foreigners, he points out that twenty years later 
most of them were driven out of Egypt, without, 
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however, adding that when countries are bombed 
and invaded it is not unusual for them to react in 
this sort of way, The Egyptian coup d’état was 
not ‘led’ by Neguib, who was brought in at the 
last moment as a figurehead. In describing the 
suppression of the Muslim Brotherhood and add- 
ing ‘having thereby frightened the opposition into 
silence, General Abdul Nasser was free to carry 
out his policy,’ it is strange not to point out that 
the suppression of the Brotherhood was caused by 
its attempt to assassinate Nasser at Alexandria. 
In talking about the Czech arms deal it is mis- 
leading to omit any reference to Israel's Gaza raid. 
On Suez, Glubb says it is ‘impossible to pro- 
nounce an unequivocal opinion upon it because 
the British Government has not published its rea- 
sons for undertaking it.” In fact at least seven 
reasons have been given. He says ‘it is possible 
that the Government had received secret informa- 
tion that Russian troops were about to be flown 
into Egypt.’ The information would indeed have 
had to be secret for it to be withheld from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the American Government, 
from Mr. Gaitskell and the Labour leaders, and 
from Mr. Nutting and Sir Edward Boyle. Nothing 
is said about the Anglo-French build-up of troops 
in Cyprus and Malta from August to October, so 
that some readers may place excessive reliance 
on the statements that ‘the Suez operation was not 
the outcome of a deliberate policy, it was decided 
on at the last moment and not as the result of 
long-term planning.’ Whereas President Nasser’s 
methods are condemned, those of the British 
Government at Suez are not—except to deplore 
that the attack took place in conjunction with 
Israel and France. 

But it is over the Anglo-Egyptian agreement and 
the Baghdad Pact that Glubb’s assumptions lead 
him farthest astray. The Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment is described as ‘a resounding victory for 
Colonel Nasser.’ Unfortunately the Egyptians 
regarded the ending of the occupation of their 
country as no more than their belated due. The 
agreement was not popular, and indeed Colonel 
Nasser made more concessions than the British 
Government. Since ‘there can be no doubt that at 
the end of the second world war the British Gov- 
ernment’s only object was to secure Arab friend- 
ship,” the fact that Anglo-Egyptian relations did 
not improve after the ‘resounding victory’ is 
ascribed to that substitute for thought, President 
Nasser’s ambition. But outside this book there is 
no mystery about why Anglo-Egyptian relations 
deteriorated after the agreement; the chief reason 
was the Baghdad Pact. 

Glubb totally fails to understand the Arab 
opposition to the Pact. To him the Pact was 
a sensible way of opposing the Russians. The 
Sykes-Picot agreement and the settlement after the 
first war were also sensible. The trouble 
was that they ignored Arab nationalism. So did 
the Baghdad Pact. To the Arabs the Pact was yet 
another way of keeping them divided and main- 
taining Western control. Thus in the forty years 
from Sykes-Picot to the Pact British policy- 
makers did not learn about Arab nationalism; 
and in the same period Glubb forgot about it. 
His attitude to the Pact demonstrates the distor- 
tion caused by his “What is good for the British 
is good for the Arabs’ approach. Or perhaps it 
doesn’t: The Baghdad Pact was good for 
neither. 
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Roundabout 


down on a fair field full 
of folk: nine indistin- 
guishable horses tore 
4 along in the green dis- 


‘ Nobs 
(GPs THE WEEKEND SUN shone 


tance. A couple 


, —s of hundred 

a cars glinted in 

i rows on the 

3 € hillside: each 

one had cast a 

spoor of picnic equipment on to the grass behind 
it—wicker baskets and camp stools and small, 
rickety tables. ‘Perpetual Challenge Presented by 
Lady Members of the Hunt,’ said the race card. 

If this had been Bombay, or Longchamps, or 
Ascot, the sun would have glinted on jewels and 
silk hats, on organza and chiffon and faille. If it 
had been the west coast of Ireland, it would have 
picked up the shine on the elbows and knees of 
fifty black-coated men standing immovably 
round the Guinness table and on the oiled hair 
of half a dozen pirates riding barebacked round 
a field. But this was an English point-to-point, 
and rather different customs were in force. 

‘Really, the things people wear these days!” 
sighed an aristocratic voice. ‘Just look at that 
suit!” She waved her race card in the direction 
of a scarlet two-piece tottering across the grass 
in mud-caked high heels. ‘Before the war I was 
considered terribly London, almost chorus-girl. 
to wear thin stockings. Now even people one 
knows wear nylons. I'm told, she went on, ‘that 
in Northumberland the smart thing to wear is 
plaster—even if you don’t hunt, it means you ski.’ 

Things have changed since the days when 
everybody at a point-to-point lived in the 
country, and hunted, and knew all the horses 
socially. The new people outnumber the old as 
relentlessly as the massed cars outnumber the 
horses: but the newcomers do their best to keep 
down with the Joneses in the old tradition. They 
know that tweeds and flat heels are as much the 
correct thing to wear at a point-to-point as big 
hats and jeans at a rodeo; it is just rather harder’ 
to get the uniform right. One girl, for instance, 
was managing to look too smart in trousers; 
another pair in bulging sheepskins looked all 
right, but sounded unmistakably London. Three 
fops from Oxford, exquisite but for the acne, 
stood poised beneath brown curly hats, their suits 
as green as the grass, carnations on the lapels of 
their mackintoshes. 

All those who had got the point at all were 
trying to look as if they spent their whole lives 
out of doors. Only the agricultural labourers, 
resplendent in sideburns, wore sky-blue suits with 
velvet lapels and pink fluorescent ties. The 
Londoners, the newcomers, the people who have 
only lived in the country for a decade or two can 
try as hard as they please; it is no use. They can 
buy up twenty-year-old tweeds and leave them 
out in the bushes for a week; they can wear shape- 
less jerseys and insignificant strings of real pearls 
and walking shoes in the drawing-room; they 
can weather their faces and buy their hats at 


Harrods and learn to walk at all times as if they 
were striding across a ploughed field. None of it 
is of any avail. The peculiar bony superiority 
of the horse class of England defies imitation. 


Bobs 


HE wore the traditional green school-type cap, 
dark-blue shirt and shorts, a red neckerchief and 
green-tabbed garters on long grey socks. He stood 
four-foot-nothing, with batwing ears, and had 
the smudges of honest toil on his face. _ 

“You have to be smart and use good manners and 
say “Bob-a-job” and “Good morning” and “Good 
afternoon,” * he said. “You have to wear all your 
Cub uniform on bob-a-job. That makes some big 
boys, Teddy boys, ca!l you names and crack jokes 
on you and call you “fairies,” like “Brownies.” 
Brownies don’t do bob-a-job. They visit old 
people’s homes. 

‘It’s better if you go around with another boy, 
not many people want just one boy. Some big 
Scouts get two little Cubs to help them, but I go 
around just with my friend. Today we took a 
dog for ‘a walk and then we weeded a garden 
and then we had dinner, and after dinner we 
cleaned somebody's house, spring-cleaning sort 
of, then we went along the road and we cleaned 
somebody's brass and then we washed some- 
body's floor and then we cleaned somebody's 
garden. 
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“Most, I like cleaning people’s houses and 
taking dogs for a walk. I don’t much like cleaning 
gardens: you find mouldy old apples and things. 
Some people like us to clean their windows, but 
that’s really a Scout job. So far’—he pulled out 
a crumpled green card—‘I've collected 13s. 3d. 
Last year some boys got £3. 

‘Some people give you 2s. Some say they'll give 
you Is. just as a tip and not do anything, but 
we're told not to take it. Sometimes you bump 
into these rich people who give you 5s.; mostly 
that’s cleaning out their garages or cleaning cars. 

‘Some people don’t like Cubs coming and get 
really cross. Foreigners don’t have any jobs for 
us and send us away. Once my friend went to a 
house and this old man shouted at him and made 
a row. I think bob-a-job helps teach you what 
people are like. Some people call us “little boys” 
and some people shout at you, but lots of people 
are very nice. The people in West Hampstead 
are very nice. 

“You get some boys who keep the money or 
put down Is. when they get 2s. and those naughty 
boys get Cubs a bad name. One of them started 
on Wednesday before bob-a-job week. He said 
he didn’t, but he did. He’s one of the naughty 
boys. And this year I saw some boys who'd made 
their own cards and were doing bob-a-job and 
they weren't Scouts or Cubs at all. 

‘I think bob-a-job is a good idea. In holidays 
it gets very boring just playing with other boys. 
When I'm eleven I can join the Scouts. I want 
to join the Sea Scouts: they go in boats and 
things. 

“Some boys say Cubs are smelly, but I like the 
Cubs.’ 


The Brave Bull 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Othello. (Stratford.) 

—~ > Paut Roseson’s Othello is a 
popular Othello, popular with 
critics as well as with cash 
customers. But he is not my 
hol Othello nor Shakespeare's 
Othello. He brings to the part 

a massive sincerity which is 

bred in the bone and pumped along the veins. 
This is a Moor black from birth who does not 
put on his coloured face and hands in the 
dressing-room like hat and gloves. He feels his 
strangeness muscle-knotted under his ribs where 
his words rumble up from his diaphragm. 
Though ‘declined into the vale of years, this 
Othello carries his age like a cape and his héad 
of monumental ebony still proudly shows above 
the ridges of time. His mulberry voice still rolls 
its deep organ bass and awakes cathedral echoes 
in the foyer. Up to the central temptation scene 
in the middle of Act III, he was still a potential 
Othello. There was a certain ponderous and rich 
monotony in his delivery, as though the verse 
had been transposed down to registers which 
only he could sound. He hit every third note like 
a temple gong. To compensate for this, the direc- 
tor Tony Richardson devised the ingenious trick 
of allowing Paul Robeson to play his story-of- 
my-life speech before the Seeators with his 


tongue gradually swelling in his cheek. So that 
when he came to ‘the Anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads Do grow beneath their shoulders,’ 
his huge dusky face split into an embarrassed grin 
as who should say, ‘Of course, | don’t expect men 
of the world to believe that old traveller's myth, 
but after all she asked for it, and he seemed 
about to nudge the Duke of Venice out of his 
chair of state. 

Mr. Robeson was Othello only skin-deep. The 
play is an Elizabethan bullfight between a manly 
beast and a bestial man—a bloody midnight 
ballet played off-the-ruff for a reeling audience 
of drunken torch-bearers who have been cheated 
of their slaughter by a bloodless victory. Paul 
Robeson is an honest and brave bull adored by 
the aficionados. In the domestic scenes, in his 
first tender embrace of Desdemona after the 
storm at sea, he is simple and touching. But he 
never becomes larger than a giant. Othello should 
be destroyed like some great non-human prodigy 
of Nature. He should overflow in lava like a 
volcano, he should split into slivers like a land- 
slide, After the temptation scene, he should rear 
and roar and topple like King Kong on the tiny 
bystanders who scuttle between his toes. This is 
the Othello described by all the great critics of 
the past. Mr. Robeson is too natural, too vulner- 
able. He might be the son of Uncle Tom being 
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BULAWAYD: The year is 1838. 
The leading figures in what is to 
prove a memorable meeting are 
face to face. On an old brandy q 
case sits Lobengula, King of the 
/= Matabele: opposite him is Charles 
Dunell Rudd who has come to 
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persuade the King to sign a con- 

cession allowing an English company to 
work ‘all the metals and minerals’ in his 
kingdom. After a suitable display of regal 
intransigence, Lobengula duly signs and the 
way is open for Cecil Rhodes and the British 
South Africa Company to develop the territory 
which today forms Southern Rhodesia. 

The modern town of Bulawayo dates from 1893. 
and takes its name from the Zulu word 
‘ubulawayo’, meaning ‘killed’—thereby pro- 
viding a grim reminder of the fate of a 
rebellious neighbouring tribe in the early 19th 
century. The Bulawayo of today however is 
concerned rather with growth and expansion. 
With an estimated population of 145,000 it is 
now the principal heavy indi@rial centre of 
the Federation. 

The Bank’s first branch in Rhodesia was 
opened more than 50 years ago. Today 
over 80 offices throughout the Federation 
keep us in constant touch with the latest 
local commercial developments. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this expert 
knowledge are invited to get in touch with 
our Intelligence Department at 54 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Here, only a few hours away, in a delightful 
friendly country you can have a wonderful carefree 
musical holiday. Here are a few of the Festival 
attractions for Spring and early Summer. 


May 10-24 FESTIVAL OF CORK 


June 14-21 


The London Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Sir Malcolm 
Sargent with Claudio Arrau (Piano). 

The Cork Ballet Company. Director Miss Joan Denise Moriarty. 
“Les Sylphides”. Guest artist Marina Svetiova (Prima Ballerina 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York). 

A new work by Peter Darrell of the Western Theatre Ballet. 
The Cork Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Aloy Fleischmann, 
Cork International Choral & Folk Dance Festival. 

Booking & Prices from Cork Tostal Office, 25 Patrick Street, Cork. 


The Sistine Choir, Conductor Monsignore Domenico Bartolucci. 
Antonio & his Spanish Ballet. 

Mahler’s Second Symphony, by the combined Halle Orchestra, 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra and Our Lady’s Choral Societ 
Victoria Elliott (soprano), Eugenia Zareska (contralto). 

Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 

I VIRTUOSI DI ROMA—lItaly’s finest Chamber Orchestra. 
Conductor Renato Fasano. 

IL TEATRO DELL’OPERA DE CAMERA presenting 

Operas'of the Courts of Venice & Naples. Producer Corrado Pavolir 
“La Serva Padrona”’ & ‘Le Cantatrici Villane”’. 

“Tl Maestro di Capella” & ‘I Filosofo di Campagna”. 

Celebrity Concert: Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. Soloist Gina Bachauer (Piano). 
Celebrity Concert. Halle Orchestra. Conductor Sir John Barbirol! 
Soloist Evelyn Rothwell (Oboe), Celebrity Concert of Irish Artistes 
3/6, 5/- 6/-. 7/6, 10/-. 12/6, 15/-. Booking at all Keith Prowse Offices 


Booking now open 


Holiday viformation and colourful free literature 
including “Ireland of the festivals” from: 
Trish Tourist Office, 71 Regent Street, London. 
Telephone Number: REGent 6801 
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taught a cruel lesson by Simon Legree, he might 
be the Grand Wazir of the African Knights of 
Memphis trapped by the Ku-Klux-Klan. I pitied 
him, but in my pity I never felt any of that wild, 
guilty, apocalyptic exultation at the vision of 
Chaos come again when hell-pit yawned down 
the centre aisle. Partly the fault lies in his render- 
ing of the poetry—the famous Othello music, 
studded animal images yoked cheek-by-jowl with 
strange outlandish terms and phrases—which too 
often sounded forced and unnatural in his mouth. 
Partly the fault lay in Mr. Richardson repeating 
his earlier trick too late. When Othello bullies 
his wife for information about his handkerchief, 
Mr. Robeson is once again made to sound as if 
he were deliberately inventing the implausible 
details on the spur of the moment as a barbaric 
practical joke on this credulous ninny of a 
Desdemona. Mr. Richardson seems to conceive 
the situation as Stanley Kowalski taunting 
Blanche Dubois. Effective theatrically for the 
moment, this interpretation destroys the dramatic 
crescendo of the whole play. Othello should 
sprout like a genie—both his grandeur and his 
decay should grow apace together. 

Iago should be the cruellest and most precisely 
murderous of matadors. Sam Wanamaker ts more 
than a matador—he is a one-man, all-purpose 
bull-baiter. He sells the tickets, he sticks in the 
darts. he waves the cape, he stabs the sword, 
he butchers the corpse and auctions the meat in 
the market place. And in the café afterwards, he 
would delight in describing the fine points of his 
art to the critics. Of course, Shakespeare did not 
intend Iago to be analysed and explained in 
realistic terms. Iago’s soliloquies are not the wild 
self-justifications of the psychopath. They are 
simply the Elizabethan convention for providing 


the audience with a convenient what-has-gone- 


before. (Just as Desdemona reassures us of her 
genuine love for Othello by an aside: “I am not 
merry, but do beguile The thing I am by seeming 
otherwise.’) It is no longer possible to present 
lago simply as the Machiavel who is what he is. 
As far as it is possible to make him credible as a 
crazy malcontent among the other ranks, de- 
voured by hate of the officer class, Sam Wana- 
maker succeeds. Dressed like the Iago Kid of 
Venice, Arizona, with Texan boots, tight jeans, 
leather-tasselled shoulders, a sweat-band at his 
neck, and a low-slung brass-buckled belt, he is 
continuously, provocatively watchable. He be- 
haves like a Method Actor who has been told 
by Lee Strasberg—‘Now imagine you are inside 
Laurence Olivier.” His identification with his 
bouncy, sly-eyed, razor-grinning Iago is such that 
after he has composed the boring poem for 
Desdemona, and all the spear-carriers have split 
their sides, he shakes his head from side to side 
admiringly and mutters the un-Shakespearian 
line, ‘Pretty good, eh?’ By cutting Iago’s part so 
that all his more intellectual pretences are missing, 
Tony Richardson has forced Mr. Wanamaker to 
seem stupider and duller than a Renaissance 
villain should be. But even then, such is the spring- 
heeled bounce and nasal glibness of the man that 
he seems always more than a match for Othello. 
(For some reason in this production Othello is 
not even allowed his final satisfaction of a sword 
thrust through his deceiver.) I liked particularly 
his lecherous, tentative strokings of Desdemona’s 
bare shoulders as he comforts her—and his frus- 
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trated, peevish pretences that he is just re- 
arranging her ruffles. 

Tony Richardson has invented some striking 
and memorable ensembles on a smoky, black stage 
lit only by flickering candles, rippling gleams on 
gauze, flaring fireworks and sudden coloured ex- 
plosions. (At one moment there was so much 
fog billowing over the front rows as the soldiers 
peered across the footlights that I half-expected 
to hear one say—You know, on a clear day you 
can see the audience.’) The murder of Roderigo 
takes place in absolute darkness and gains enor- 
mously in impact. Loudon Sainthill’s sets, all 
Charing Cross arches and bombed-site scaffold- 
ing, with Desdemona’s bedroom teetering in the 
corner of a half-demolished tenement, emphasise 
brilliantly that atmosphere of death and darkness 
which Othello needs. 

There is not much to be said about the sup- 
porting players. Desdemona is a character who is 
always half-dead of pernicious anemia before 
the play begins and Mary Ure does little for her 
tired blood. She has developed a flat, thin voice 
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which taps out its words like a piano key hitting 
a missing string and she looked as if she had 
been ruthlessly washed out in detergent to pass 
the Window Test. Albert Finney makes Cassio 
a stupid, adenoidal, acting lance-corporal, - as 
physically graceless as he is vocally tuneless—a 
soldier who could no more be appointed Gover- 
nor of Cyprus than Ancient Pistol could. Where 
he was given an opportunity for realistic panto- 
mime, as when he got drunk with Lago, he could 
be splendidly and sordidly inventive. 

Othello is a tragedy which only just lives down 
its plot—I always find it faintly absurd that four 
people should be killed for want of a laundry 
mark, just as in Romeo and Juliet the fatal flaw 
seems to be not in the lovers but in the Mantuan 
Post Office. Today, like Iago, we are nothing if 
not critical, and only an Othello who is a vir- 
tuoso of Shakespearian verse, who lives and dies 
each night as if it were his last, can now make 
us leap those contrivances and coincidences. Paul 
Robeson was only as good as the poetry in 
patches. 


Showomanship 


By CLIVE BARNES 


AFTER an absence of seven 

years Carmen Amaya—gipsy, 
Oo dancer and Spanish firecracker 

—has returned to London at 
O the Westminster Theatre, com- 

plete with an afterthought of a 

company. What she offers is a 

one-woman exhibition, the far 

from negligible artistic merit of which is only 
incidental to its basic showomanship. This is her 
third invasion of London and her programme 
has changed somewhat since 1948 when she was 
the first of our post-war Spanish visitors, setting 
a new theatrical trend later to be exploited by 
Antonio, Pilar Lopez, José Greco and the rest. 
Previously she permitted a degree of competition 
from her company—even the redoubtable Teresa 
and Luisillo took their first London bows under 
her auspices—and her whole programme had a 
rough, spontaneous vitality. Now her general bill 
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of fare is more varied yet less appetising. Best 
of her supporting dancers are a Murillo-like 
urchin, Luis Flores, and the more elegant Diego 
Amaya, but for the most part they all remain 
amiably in the background, enthusiastically com- 
petent and inadvertently discreet; quite good 
enough to stop the audience from getting restive, 
yet never encouraging it to forget just whom it 
has come to see. No spotlight is ever more effec- 
tive or flattering than surrounding competence. 
Although it is just Amaya’s show, this self-styled 
‘Queen of the Gypsies’ nevertheless gives value 
to all who cross her box-office palm with silver. 

Amaya makes her entrance, gliding in with 
the menace of a torpedo but the statuesque flam- 
boyance of a ship’s figurehead. From the first 
flick of the preposterously beflounced skirt trail- 
ing behind her, almost the entire audience— 
aficionados, ex-trippers from the Costa Brava, and 
the highly vocal delegates from London's appar- 
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ently vast Spanish colony alike—seems to breathe 
a sigh of communication. There is more than a 
suspicion of charlatanism in her dancing. That 
face grotesquely contorted beyond any mortal 
passion. Those fierce stampings, like sharp clat- 
terings on a hot tin roof, with which she responds 
to the throaty, aphrodisiac incantations of the 
flamenco singer. Even those ritualistic curtain 
calls with arms held out in matador triumph, then 
the expansive grin and theatrical nod. It’s all too 
much, too artificial. The woman is less than an 
artist, yet more than a phoney: the real larger- 
than-life, twenty-two-carat, guaranteed, war- 
ranted, theatrical personality. 

At times she is preciously near to a good- 
natured parody of herself. She ends a furious 
comedy number—full of beautifully controlled 
dancing—by going boss-eyed and crossing herself. 
This is an easy sort of trick, but she believes in 
it and we love it. And then at the end, after she 
has cheerfully displayed not only the purest of 
flamenco style but her whole wonderful armoury 
of show-biz weapons, she comes on dressed in 
tight pants and throws herself into her own par- 
ticular party-piece as a finale. Supported by the 
dry, pistol-clear hand-claps and finger-snaps of 
the company and the plangent twangs of her 
guitarists, she dances an exuberant zapateado, 
like a more virile, less finicky version of Antonio. 
Her hair falls over her eyes, her body spins 
round, her feet first whisper then pound out their 
insistent tattoo, the tension rises and falls until 
the final unleashed climax before the curtain. 
Viva Amaya! 
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Whom the Gods Love 


By SIMON HODGSON 


Has the old tag ever appeared 
more inane than when applied 
to the two artists who have 
retrospective exhibitions in 
London now, and who both 
died in their thirties? At the 
Tate Gallery, the Arts Council 
has arranged drawings and 
paintings by the late Francis Gruber, an artist 
still largely unknown in this country—and even, 
although to a lesser degree, in his native France. 
Gruber destroyed much that he painted, and the 
best of his work is still largely concentrated in 
the collection of M. Jacques Bazaine and that 
of his widow—who now runs one of the better 
restaurants in Paris. 

However, it is a far cry from the luxury of Les 
Petits Pavés and Madame Gruber’s steaks to her 
husband's canvases, for here austerity reigns, even 
in the most romantic subjects, and, in pictures 
painted during the war, desperation as well. When 
he was ill, and keeping to his studio in the war 
years, his early nervous fantasy disappears and 
leaves only the harsh angles of the studio stair- 
case, the sullen light through the high window, 
perhaps a thin, sag-breasted model, kept warm 
only by a shabby red waistcoat, sad, ugly and 
resigned, and in each picture the bare cupboard 





under the stairs, two bare shelves, a bare floor 
and a piece of anonymous lead piping. His line 
at this period settles into that style which was 
to be so abused by later painters—angular and 
austere, opposed to any form of flattery or 
pleasure. Gruber was to continue developing until 
he died. But it is from this period that Buffet 
borrowed his note of false anguish, which he 
destroyed by failing ultimately to understand it, 
by playing it too long, too publicly and too loud, 
and by turning it out wholesale. 

Gruber is an intensely private painter, and 
leaving aside Buffet, who deserves no considera- 
tion in this context, it is interesting to imagine 
another painter in the same tubercular, war- 
deadened situation. Take, for instance, John 
Bratby, as his work has been seen recently in 
London. Bratby’s mood and his abilities meet only 
in huge compositions well populated by people 
and objects which can create drama, not of them- 
selves, but by interaction and association. Bratby, 
much as he is to be admired, cannot disclose 
his intentions without an elaborate dramatis per- 
sone. He cannot reveal these characters’ inter- 
actions in the face of one person, not, to do him 
justice, that he pretends, as yet, that his know- 
ledge is deep enough for real portraiture; but this 
also means, however fair one is, that Bratby can- 
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mot, as yet, penetrate below the public surface 
of his mood and subject; he is, in fact, privately 
dull. Without drawing too close a parallel 
between the two painters, one may note that 
Bratby is now roughly the same age as Gruber 
at the end of war; and the latter’s work is more 
gripping and causes more uneasiness, as well as 
more Satisfaction because of its inward-looking 
exploration of a private existence (in, it must be 
said, a very literary set of visual terms—in earlier 
pictures words and phrases appear on banners, 
and the symbols are those of _ surrealist 
apologists). 

The origins of these intimations of unresigned 
despair lie as wide apart as surrealism itself, in 
questions of presentation and in the artist’s pre- 
occupation with hidden impulses, and the odder 
characteristics of private existence, and (at a more 
fundamental level) German expressionism. Some 
early landscapes at the Tate recall extremely 
vividly Corinth’s sullen valleys and ugly paint, 
which grip atten!ion with iron fists, to bruise 
and shake it into submission. There is something 
oddly German (Gruber was an Alsatian-Parisian) 
even in the use of ‘surrealist vocabulary, in the 
insistence and obtrusiveness and angry angularity 
of the symbols with which, in early years, he 
covers his tilting grass and empty skies. In fact, 
the surrealism, on closer examination, seems more 
and more a veil thrown over canvases by an 
obsessed and ascetically elegant Cranach. Rich- 
ness of texture is reduced; a canvas is pierced by 
arrows and bleeds; the face of the poet is sweet 
and innocent, but the hands are those of Dorian 
Grey; doors open into vast emptiness; and on 
the back of Don Quixote’s horse a hungry bird 
waits impatiently. 

All that was essential to this mood, but without 
the mess and the fuss and the uneasy romanticism, 
became the ingredients of the war-time studio 
pictures; and the later work was painted more 
solidly to produce in us a more present sense of 
desolation and deeper echoes. One more clearly 
separate period remained to him, and these last 
landscapes, with figures just emerging from 
adolescence populating the middle distance, are 
the joy of the exhibition. In them Gruber has 
used a new range of colour, softer and lighter but 
more acid, to construct spaces so enormous and 
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THe Reverend ARTHUR WHALLEY was suspended last 
week for three years, by the Consistory Court of 
Hereford. The charges against him were those of 
heresy and irregular attendance to his sacred func- 
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so perfectly judged that they will in the future, 
one may guess, be considered as some of the most 
remarkable works of the age. The drawing is still 
nervous, but it is the exploration of space in his 
earliest work and the exactitude of tone which 
is so startling in the picture of the Ile de Ré 
of 1938, which here reach a sort of culmination. 
Gruber’s early death was an appalling loss. 

The other posthumous exhibition takes us to 
more familiar ground—that of Christopher 
Wood’s work at the Redfern. Under the bright- 
ness and the charm, and under his delicious paint, 
this French painter disguised as an Englishman 
has, like Gruber, a personal unease and a private 
voyage of exploration to make. He, too, as every- 
one knows, died too early to visit more than a 
few ports (to overstretch the metaphor disgrace- 
fully) before his death. 

Three notes. At the ICA Gallery Mr. Man 
Ray’s retrospective exhibition demonstrates the 
hair’s-breadth by which Dada symbols work or 
remain immensely trivial. Tooth’s miscellany 
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‘Paris-Londres’ has some pictures that should not 
be missed—a Derain especially. At the White- 
chapel Gallery Mr. Robert Erskine and Mr. Bryan 
Robertson have arranged an exhibition of three 
years of Graphic Art. Mr. Erskine’s standards 
and enthusiasm are well-known, and the show is 
intended, not as a retrospective survey but as a 
hint of the beginning of a new movement. Two 
presses will demonstrate etching and lithography, 
and bankers and government officials—who can 
well use a whole edition of one lithograph in their 
various branches and offices—might find here an 
idea in which patronage and reasonably priced 
decoration meet in something more valuable, and 
infinitely more stimulating, than board-room 
portraits or hunting prints. Ceri Richards for 
Barclays, Michael Ayrton for the Ministry of 
Education. Man the presses, Baring, Rothschild, 
Ausbacher and Tuke! Schréder will follow if 
you give the lead. I hope to write about the 
Odilon Redon lithographs in St. James’s Square 
later. 


Through Unknown Eyes 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Goha and Eve Wants to Sleep. 
(Academy.) 
A FILM set in an unfamiliar 
part of the world and a film 
that springs from an unfamiliar 
part of the world are different 
kinds of visual experience. In 
the first, you see the physical 
scene through familiar eyes—those of the known 
director, say American or British, who has gone 
filming to some remote spot. In the second, you 
see it through the unknown eyes, the modifying, 
altering, shaping vision, of a director with an 
outlook and attitude and values (and therefore 
eyesight) quite unlike your own. It is the differ- 
ence between tourism and belonging, between the 
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intuition of the outsider and the accuracy of the 
local. Goha (director: Jacques Baratier; ‘A’ cer- 
tificate), a Franco-Tunisian production and one 
of the few Arab films to come our way, presents 
a certain visual mix-up. While the atmosphere, 
the actors, the story, the location, and the spirit 
are all Arab, the director (and presumably his 
eyesight) is French. However, the mixture is per- 
suasive and very charming, the pathos—though 
it is concerned with adultery and suicide— 
utterly gentle. Omar Cherif, the Egyptian actor 
who plays Goha the donkey-boy, gives him thaf 
almost mystical simple-mindedness that belongs 
toa universal folklore character of this kind, 
Goha is the despair of his middle-aged prolific 
father, the butt and idol of his nine giggling 
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the task of defining what is heresy and what is not. 
“Orthodoxy,” said WARBURTON, “is my doxy, and 
heterodoxy is another man’s doxy;” as good an ex- 
planation of both terms, we believe, as ever yet 
was given. The utter inefficiency of creed, articles, 
and confessions of faith, to preserve a uniformity of 
Opinion even among the members of the same com- 
munion, would seem to be one of those facts which 
ecclesiastical records, and the personal experience of 
every man who mixes in the world, have placed 
beyond doubt or cavil: yét an argument most fre- 
quently urged in defence of a national establishment 
of religion is, that it preserves the true faith im its 
purity. wire 
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sisters. He has a friend who is blind, a wise master 
he reveres, and a donkey he adores and confides 
in. When the master’s wife falls in love with 
him through an evening window, the simplicity 
of his circumstances, but not of his heart, is lost. 
When the master discovers the truth, and forgives 
him, Goha cannot live; and, in a strange scene 
of playfulness and cruelty, gets his blind friend 
to push him, unrealisingly, into a lake. 

To a European audience, the differences be- 
tween its atmosphere and ours is attractive 
because understressed and un-selfconscious. The 
comedy is accompanied by a kind of merry 
indoor giggle, like that of Goha’s sisters, some- 
thing that seems to indicate not so much amuse- 
ment as pleasure-—enjoyment in the fact of being 
about at all, and doing quite ordinary things like 
marching about the streets with a beloved donkey. 
Occasionally it turns to satire, but the gentleness 
mever hardens. One has a sense of civility, of 
sensuality, of fantasy and rather tranquil fun. 

Eve Wants to Sleep (director, Tadeusz Chmie- 
lewski; ‘A’ certificate) is a comedy from Poland 
and one has that (critically unnerving) feeling that 
Dr. Johnson had when it came to female preachers 
and performing dogs. In fact, it seems almost 
one’s duty to laugh when a comedy reaches us 
from behind the Curtain and actually mocks at 
authority. It has charm and an original (though 
derivative) way with satire, but I found it long 
and slow and too much on the same, sometimes 
strained, level of comic invention. But there are 
some beautiful moments, between burglars and 
policemen and the inmates of a factory girls’ 
hostel, and all the nocturnal adventures of a 
town that seethes with crooks where an innocent 
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up from the country finds herself roaming the 
streets without a penny and gets taken, first for 
a thief, then for a would-be suicide, then for a 
prostitute, then for a maniac; and at last, by her 
rescuing policeman, for the delightful student of 
geodesy (of all things) that she is. The police 
station where she is first confined is waiting for 
inspection from above, and the person of a 
terrified girl locked in the armoury, her pockets 
stuffed with grenades, is enough to make the 
police engage the services of a burglar to get her 
out of it; the burglar then dressed as a police- 
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man is in the best position on earth to make his 
escape, and a real policeman on the run for love 
and not crime is only too easily mistaken for 
the hunted burglar. The plot is circular and 
repetitive, the heroine (Barbara Kwiatowska) en- 
chanting, the mockery of red tape and puffed-up 
policemen a delight, scarcely credible it seems 
so surprising. And the lightness of its best 
moments—which have just that effortless frothi- 
ness we smugly consider somehow ‘western — 
almost get over the slowness of its worst: at 
least they are what you remember. 


Answering The Telephone 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE ballyhoo about Britain’s 

trunk dialling system, promised 

: within the next few years on a 

national telephone network and 

in a country many times smaller 

than most of the States of the 

Union, looks a bit sick along- 

side DDD—the direct distance 

dialling system now in use in the United States. 

By the end of last year over six million telephones 

were linked on the DDD system in the US, and 

by 1965 it is expected that all subscribers in every 

State on every telephone company’s network will 

be in the system. In Germany all cities and towns 

of any size are now on a direct dialling system, 

with the exception of Berlin for outward calls. In 

fact, it would seem that Germany, and in many 

respects Austria, has the most efficient and versa- 
tile telephone service in the world. 

Apart from such typically Viennese refinements 
as being able to dial for a sustained middle C, or 
for a child’s bedtime story, there is also an in- 
valuable answering service compared to which the 
GPO has virtually nothing to offer. The Fern- 
sprechauftragsdienst, or telephone commission 
service, serves subscribers in two ways. Switch 
One, if a subscriber is ill, prevents the telephone 
from ringing and takes messages which can be 
collected later. This is a service which also protects 
authors and artists during periods of concentrated 
work. Switch Two is more elaborate. The telephone 
rings in the home or one-man-business office, and, 
if the subscriber cannot reach the instrument in 
time, the operator intervenes and takes the call. 
The same is done if the subscriber is out or away 
for the day. It is cheaper if the telephone is 
switched for a period, like a month, rather than 
merely day after day for a similar period. 

In Britain, though you may not know it, there 
is the ‘temporary transfer and call service,’ oper- 
ated by the GPO. This service allows you for a 
charge of 15s. a month, 5s. a week or 9d. a day 
additional, to have incoming calls transferred to 
a chosen number in your ‘single unit charge area’ 
(i.e., the area within which a call costs 3d.). Unlike 
the German answering service the GPO will not 
handle the calls for you. Short-term arrange- 
ments may be made through your exchange 
supervisor, more permanent transfers should be 
negotiated with the local telephone manager, but 
at least twenty-four hours’ notice has to be given 
if your phone is on an automatic exchange. On a 





manual exchange as little as two hours’ notice is 
necessary, even if you intend to be away for some 
weeks on holiday. 

As far as providing an answering service goes, 
this is all that the Post Office does at present, and 
as far as I know it is not given much publicity. 
The inquiry services, which are being more widely 
advertised now, for time, weather, tourist informa- 
tion in three languages, etc., are becoming better 
known, but are still nothing to compare with Ger- 
many’s cinema and theatre programmes, road con- 
ditions, menus and recipes, doctors’ and chemists’ 
duty rota and other things less important. 

However, in this busy business-minded world 
what is needed so often is some form of message- 
taking or call-answering service, and in the 
absence of an official one at our disposal I set out 
to discover what, if anything, private enterprise 
had provided. In London I found two active ser- 
vices, Answering Ltd. (Welbeck 6655), and Tele- 
phone Answering Services Ltd. (Gerrard 0502). 

Answering Ltd. offers four services. The ‘A’ 
service, which costs 134 guineas a quarter for a 
twenty-four-hour service (plus a quarterly rent of 
approximately £3 a line, and an installation charge 
of £2), supplies a private line extension to the 
Answering switchboard where calls are handled 
by a specially trained operator who can take 
orders, business inquiries, etc. The ‘B’ or intercep- 
tion service is more like the German official ser- 
vice. For a fee of 6 guineas a quarter round-the- 
clock (5 guineas for office hours) calls transferred 
by the local exchange will be taken by the Answer- 
ing switchboard. In this case there is also a Post 
Office transfer charge of £2 a quarter. Service ‘C’ 
provides you with an accommodation telephone 
number; Service ‘D’ supplies an out-of-town 
business or professional man with a telephone of 
his own at the Answering office. 

Telephone Answering Services really only pro- 
vides a version of Answering’s ‘B’ service. They 
charge 19s. 6d. a week for a twenty-four-hour, 
seven-day-week service, or 17s. 6d. a week for a 
ten-hour service from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., Monday 
to Saturday inclusive. They set a maximum num- 
ber of messages to the service of 120 on the 
twenty-four-hour system, above which calls cost 
4d., and of 100 messages on the ten-hour system, 
with the same excess charge. All subscribers are 
charged a connection fee of £1 by the GPO and 
a line rental. In addition TAS run a service.called 
Aircall, by means of which your car can be linked 
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by radio telephone for a fitting charge (there is no 
capital outlay) and a monthly rental. Inquiries for 
this service are taken at Regent 2552. 

These services are available only in London, but 
there is no geographical limitation on the use of 
an Ansafone machine. This gadget, which came 
on the market only recently, is the only automatic 
device for answering which has been approved by 
the GPO. The Pye system, of which I heard 
recently, has not yet been sanctioned. The 
Ansafone, made by Southern Instruments, is a 
recording machine which can be fitted to your 
telephone. When the bell rings the instrument 
waits ten to fifteen seconds for you to answer. If 
you do not, it connects itself to the exchange and 
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makes a pre-recorded announcement such as 
‘Chipstead 003, Mr. Smith’s Ansafone. I will 
record your name and any message you care to 
leave. Please speak clearly. Speak now.’ On the 
word ‘now’ the recording begins. As soon as there 
is a silence of at least eight seconds the machine 
stops recording and announces that it is closing 
down. It can store up to half an hour of recordings, 
and will only answer when at least three clear 
minutes of recording time remain. Messages can 
be played back as if from a tape recorder. Rentals 
are from 22s. 6d. a week upwards, so that the 
cost compares quite well with the ‘live’ services. 
Southern Instruments (Communications) address 
is 49 St. James’s Street, SW1 (Grosvenor 5064). 


Falling Hair 


By MILES HOWARD 


A READER writes to ask—‘Why 
not a few facts on simple things, 
like hair, teeth, and the like? 
They matter.’ I entirely agree, 
and hasten to make good the 
omission. 

The growth and fall of hair— 
enough (you might think) to fill 
a book or two: but—perhaps because it is a 
simple thing—not all that much is known. The 
disorder alopecia—falling of the hair in patches 
—is often cited as one of the stress disorders (it 
is on my list) and certainly no assured ‘organic’ 
cause is known. The fall begins after a shock, or 
sudden upheaval, aad the cause-and-effect 
sequence appears plain: yet when one tries to 
make use of the knowledge to encourage hair to 
grow again, the results are disappointing, com- 
pared with other kinds of disorder, such as the 
migrainous headache. Why this should be, I 
don’t know. In a more leisurely time-pattern, the 
same is true of alopecia totalis—a complete dis- 
appearance of hair: the components of a stress- 
reaction are there to be seen, but therapy isn’t 
so easy. Alopecia is one of the zones still largely 
uncharted on the map of medicine. Various 
physical remedies have been tried for it: the 
ultra-violet lamp is one, and it may do good— 
perhaps by increasing blood-flow to the scalp, 
perhaps by suggestion, or both. Another, popular 
now, is the ointment with a cortisone derivative : 
I find it very hard to separate the cortisone effect 
from the effect of the physician’s belief in a new 
remedy, which is transmitted to the patient. An 
approach ‘on all fronts’ is probably best: relief 
of tension, which has great value in other kin- 
dred illnesses, is, of itself, not so valuable in this 
one. 

The ‘natural’ falling of hair in men between 
thirty and sixty—what about that? A lot of specu- 
lation, but little hard fact. In my evening paper 
I read lately a quotation from (I think) a medieval 
writer—‘Wash the hands often, the feet seldom, 
the head never.’ I put this proposition to my 
barber, who (of course) has views about hair, 
and he replied, “Well, sir, mot very often—but 
never?’ I felt he held this advice to be un- 
hygienic. Last year, he gave me a lotion, said 
to contain hormones, to rub in, and I remember 





to use it now and again; since reading that quota- 
tion, I gave up washing my hair, and it doesn’t 
seem any less clean, in spite of the lotion, and 
the London air: indeed (but how subjective this 
is!) it seems more vigorous. Perhaps the massage 
needed to get the lotion in stimulates the scalp 
arterioles? I tell myself that now I’ve ceased 
to care whether my hair falls or not—but this 
isn’t true: I do care, though not as intensely as 
some of my younger colleagues. For a few men, 
loss of hair means loss of virility. Last year I 
went to visit a friend who runs a large enterprise 
in Surrey, partly to pick his brains, and partly 
to renew an acquaintance after a lapse of some 
ten years. Entering his office, I uttered the phrase 
we all use (though with shades of meaning)— 
‘How are you?’, to which he replied, with some 
pride, “Well, kept my hair, as you see.’ Later, I 
found that he had been quite ill, with chest 
trouble, and indeed was still afflicted; trade had 
been up and down, and was just then down—but 
he had kept his hair, and that was reassuring. I 
suppose that baldness, partial or total, has as 
much meaning as the individual gives it: if it 
doesn’t matter to him, then it won't to anyone 
else either. In this, of course, it is like any other 
‘disability’: if the man with a deformity of the 
hand, say, is much aware of it, and keeps trying 
to hide ‘his hand, and is awkward, then people 
will notice; his anxiety about it is infectious, like 
some other types of anxiety. 

Falling of hair in men is commonly held to 
be ‘natural,’ in the same way as pain at the period 
in women. In our society, one synonym for men- 
struation is ‘being unwell’—as if it was ‘natural’ 
to be ill every month. Other societies have other 
attitudes. A term in vogue these days in North 
America is ‘cross cultural’—my old friend Eric 
Wittkower has taken it up, and is (I hear) making 
a study of some illness in Peru—so here is one 
comparison between cultures: those in which the 
hair of the natives (male) falls out early, and 
those in which every man has a thick mop right 
up to old age. Bowler hats have been suggested 
as a determinant of ‘wastage, and so they may 
be: but a minor factor (I would say) as compared 
with some more general, and as yet undiscovered, 
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biological forces. Apologies to my reader, for nof 
providing more material: this is (as far as I know) 
the ‘state of play’ in April, 1959. 


* * * 


I was glad to read an admirable study of 
the lifting of heavy weights. Dr. Peter Davis, 
who is Lecturer in Anatomy at a London medical 
school, has tried in his paper* to answer three 
questions: (1) How are heavy weights lifted? (2) 
What part does the trunk play in lifting? and (3) 
What damage may be produced? As examples of 
(3) he cites hernia (rupture) and prolapse, ‘strains’ 
of the back and slipped disc; these can be divided 
into an ‘extrusive’ group (such as hernia), and a 
‘spinal’ group (such as disc lesions). In the act of 
lifting, whether the trunk be bent or kept erect, 
there are (the author says) two mechanisms: the 
movement of the spine and its associated muscles, 
and the ‘pneumatic’ mechanism—contraction of 
the abdominal wall, causing the familiar grunt or 
gasp that Dad gives out as he takes up the suit- 
case. The former mechanism is the source of strain 
and injury to muscle, ligament and disc; and the 
latter, of rupture and prolapse. Conclusion: when 
lifting weights, it is better to bend the knees than 
bend the back. Memo for medical officers in 
industry, and indeed the family doctor too: here is 
one simple means of reducing the incidence of 
‘lifting mishaps.’ Addendum (from me): is slipping 
of the disc (a kind of washer between the verte- 
bre) made more likely by a state of tension in the 
lifter ?—-since there is some evidence that frustra- 
tion and tension can cause absorption of fluid by 
the disc, and consequent swelling, so that an edge 
of it is more easily ‘extruded’ when lifting-effort is 
made with the back bent. 
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The Importance of Being Algernon 


By 


OMETHING tells me that when the infant Strix 
—— baptised the vicar disregarded standing 
orders to dip it in the water discreetly and warily. 
I suspect that They saved me from an immersion 
which, however tactfully carried out, I might not 
have supported with equanimity. In childhood 
They are generally the enemy; but here, on its 
threshold, They appear in a more amiable role, 
for if They certify that the Child is weak, it shall 
suffice to pour Water upon it. I doubt if I got 
the full treatment. I wonder if anyone does? 

However this procedural problem was resolved, 
the names bestowed on me at the font were (let 
us say) Algernon Marmaduke. But Marmaduke 
was my paternal grandfather’s Christian name, 
and after the ceremony my grandmother, a person 
of strong character, argued that for this reason it 
should have had priority over Algernon. There 
was a disputation; my parents gave way; and— 
without, as far as I can recall, any serious attempt 
being made to ascertain my own views—steps were 
taken a few days later to amend the baptismal 
certificate, the parish register, and any other 
documents involved. I was remustered as Marma- 
duke Algernon Strix; but I answered, as soon as it 
was in my power to do so, to Algernon. I still do. 


* * * 


In the future, the vast number of human beings 
in quest of obscure literary subjects on which to 
write PhD theses must tend to increase; and it 
may tend to increase faster than the number of 
obscure literary subjects of which definitive, or 
anyhow long, studies have not already been made. 
In these circumstances, should they arise, it is just 
conceivable that some lunatic from Bangkok or 
Illinois may in sheer desperation embark on a 
study of Strix. 

This keen fellow will go to work in an epoch 
even more enlightened than ours is. The frontiers 
of psychology will have been extended. Thanks 
partly to Parkinson’s Law, the acreage of docu- 
mentary evidence on which the career of even the 
dimmest individual is signposted in the national 
archives will be very considerable. The type of 
dedicated person who used to (and I hope still 
does) write papers on “Was Shakespeare an 
Apiarist?’ and had to base his or her arguments 
entirely on textual evidence, will have been super- 
seded, Diligence alone will be required to prove 
that the twentieth century writer did, or more 
prudently did not, breed chinchillas: was or was 
not fined for obstructing the public highway with 
his motor vehicle: belonged or did not belong to 
the Society for the Promotion of This or the 
Society for the Prevention of That. 

This proliferation of our footprints, often’ in 
triplicate, upon the sands of time will tend to 
divert the eager scholar’s curiosity away from the 
beaten track, away from the documentary land- 
marks, towards more recondite clues; for him it 
would be a dull world in which you could prove, 
merely by reference to the annals of the Tomato 
and Cucumber Board, that Shakespeare was never 
licensed to enrich our national heritage by culti- 
vating either of these delicacies. Thus there will 
be a premium on the obscurer documentary 


STRIX 


sources, and a natural tendency in their dis- 
coverers to exaggerate their significance. 

I feel therefore justified in stating that the post- 
baptismal jiggery-pokery to which I was subjected 
had, at the time, no unsettling effect upon its 
victim; any attempt to interpret the vagaries of 
my career in the light of it will prove fallacious. It 
has nevertheless been a continual source of petty 
annoyance. 

We are all curiously sensitive about our names. 
Not even the most urbane of us can prevent his 
hackles from rising when he hears his name mis- 
pronounced: Fosdick instead of Fosdyke, 
Fowkes instead of Foulkes, Ackersley instead of 
Ackerley. It is an odd fact (at least I believe it to 
be a fact) that the wider the margin of error, the 
less we mind. Fosdyke, if he hears himself re- 
referred to by the chairman, the master of cere- 
monies, the drill sergeant or whoever it may be 
as Fairbrother or Farthing, is momentarily dis- 
concerted; but because his own name has not been 
mutilated his persona is unscathed. A mistake so 
gross is laughable, and the laugh is on its per- 
petrator; its victim can join in, 


. * * 


I sometimes wonder whether the harmony of 
Anglo-Russian relations is not jeopardised by our 
inability to pronounce, or even to spell, the name 
of M. Khrushchev. If we except M. Malenkov, 
who did not last long but who while he did was, 
save by a handful of insufferable pundits, in- 
variably mispronounced, the present head of the 
Russian State is the first for four decades to trade 
under his own name. His bold departure from a 
facile precedent—for any oaf in Uzbekistan or 
Westminster could pronounce, and often spell, 
Lenin or Stalin—has hardly had the welcome it 
deserved. 

When he first came into international promi- 
nence, M. Khrushchev was known to the BBC 
as M. Kroossheff. The word eventually got around 
that the second vowel in his name ought to sound, 
roughly, like the ya- in yacht. But we are still 
baffled by the initial consonant, and constantly 
madden him by calling him ‘Mr. K,’ as though 
his father had been called Kuropatkin or 
Karakhan or Kaganovich. 


I dare say it isn’t really important. But I know 
that I, when I receive, as I frequently do, letters 
addressed to Marmaduke A. Strix, tend auto- 
matically to treat their contents with less sym- 
pathy than they deserve. I feel that the writers, 
who are often Inspectors of Taxes or other ser- 
vants of the Crown, ought to be aware that my 
operative name is Algernon, that I do not answer 
to Marmaduke, let alone to Marmaduke A. And 
it may be that much of Europe’s malaise is 
attributable to the fact that M. Khrushchev, who 
is, or anyhow who looks, a more apoplectic 
character than me, is in a chronic state of sup- 
pressed irritation at being perpetually mis- 
pronounced or misspelt or both. I am pretty sure 
the world would have been a jollier, less com- 
plicated place if his father’s name had been Popov. 


———y 
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AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sir,—Many intelligent people in Great Britain must 
have been somewhat shocked by the performance of 
the ex-Prime Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Lord Malvern, during the debate 
on Nyasaland in the House of Lords. Even those in 
Rhodesia who know him well and his propensity for 
gaffes were a little shaken by what they heard or read 
of his behaviour. He has been the ‘darling man’ of 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, and he has been 
excused for many an abusive or cantankerous out- 
burst. ‘It’s just old Huggie’s way,’ people said, and 
‘Old Huggie’ took full advantage of the licence so 
generously accorded him. 

As a former skilful and benevolent doctor with a 
good background of English culture, it is hard to 
associate him with a distinctly outmoded imperialism, 
but there is more than a touch of the spirit of the 
League of Empire Loyalists in his make-up. He is 
frankly contemptuous of British opinion on 
colonial matters and particularly of British Labour 
opinion. He also seems to believe that a bold front 
can intimidate most British Governments, and I 
think he has considerable grounds for thinking this. 

He told the House of Lords that most Africans 
were liars because they told Europeans what they 
thought Europeans wanted to hear. This is a myth 
which might have had some truth in it at one time, 
but it has long ceased to be true for educated 
Africans. Why, if Africans are so reluctant to differ 


from Europeans, have they created such bodies of 
opinion as African Congresses, which differ funda- 
mentally from Europeans on many matters and are 
not afraid to say so? 

He is also alleged to have said that Mr. Stonehouse 
had made quite a reasonable speech to the Africans 
at Highfield, Salisbury, but that he had been mis- 
interpreted by an African interpreter. I should have 
thought from my experience of addressing urban 
Africans that the vast majority of those listening to 
Mr. Stonehouse knew sufficient English to follow 
him without the services of any interpreter. Why 
should Mr. Stonehouse be blamed for a misinterpre- 
tation and why should he have been man-handled out 
of the country after having been subjected to a series 
of insults more worthy of a South American Republic 
than a quasi-British country? 

Then Lord Malvern mentioned the good little 
army and air force of the Federation which, he im- 
plied, might conceivably have to be used to protect 
the rights of European settlers (who else?) against 
aggression from a British Government. I agree with 
him that there is good material in both services, but 
whether it is so well trained and equipped as the 
British army and air force is another matter. 

It was cheeky of Lord Malvern to talk like that— 
cheeky and childish, because no one in the Federa- 
tion, black or white, wants to fight the armed forces 
of Great Britain on any issue. 

There is a prevalent, well-propagated myth in 
this country that the man or woman from overseas 
knows nothing of the country and its problems, 
while the man who lives here knows them all in- 
timately. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The urban or even the rural European who has little 
or no contact by language with the African knows 
little about his thoughts and aspirations and still less 
of the conditions of life of Africans in the remote 
parts of the vast Federation. 

There has been a very obvious attempt during the 
past week or so on the part of the Southern Rhodesian 
and the Federal Governments to efface the deplorable 
impressions of their recent policies on the minds of 
people in Britain and America by passing multi- 
racial trade union legislation, by granting greater 
facilities for Indians and Coloureds to buy alcoholic 
drinks and by the appointment of an African as a 
Junior Federal Minister, but there is little substance 
in any of these concessions. They are just show- 
pieces. We shall have to await the findings of the 
Nyasaland Commission before it is at all clear 
whether these Governments were justified in the 
drastic steps they took to deal with the situations 
alleged to exist in their respective countries. 
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What is abundantly clear is that Africans in the three 
territories of the Federation have less confidence in 
their Governments than ever. The new Constitution in 
Northern Rhodesia has in its application confirmed 
their fears that they would not be adequately repre- 
sented by Africans of their own choice. 

Lord Home has just been here preaching once more 
the gospel of Partnership. Never was there a less 
propitious moment for it than this. Sir Roy Welensky 
and his friends, however, may be willing to con- 
cede a good deal to keep the good ship Federation 
afloat.—Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER SCOTT 
P.O. Box 1059, Lusaka, N. Rhodesia 

* 

$1rR,—Taper’s usual urbanity sharpens the point of his 
observations on Lord Malvern, and his prophecy of 
a vast racial conflict only repeats of the Federation 
what had since the war been the only reasonable con- 
clusion to draw from the internal policies of South 
Africa. As the ideologies of white South Africa 
rspread northward they will, and with increased 
momentum, bring about the same inevitable result. 
But even now when despair seems the only reason- 
able attitude I should be grateful if someone could 
explain why one possible chance would not work. 
Would not Dr, Banda and other African leaders be 
willing to withdraw for the present their claim for 
independence if Nyasaland were asked to link up 
and progress with Tanganyika? The advantage would 
seem to be the, at present, relatively harmonious 
atmosphere which in Tanganyika and Uganda goes 
with a lack of any major European settlement. The 
mention of settlers might lead some to fear that this 
proposal will only bring the conflict line farther 
north still, by some future attempt to foist a 
Rhodesian-type ‘partnership’ upon the East African 
territories with Kenya playing the role of senior 
‘partner.’ It would be unrealistic not to fear this, but 
on the other hand the overwhelmingly African 
character of such a confederation would suggest 
grounds for hope. 

At all events the Rhodesias must be denied the 
huge labour reserve that they hope to find in 
Nyasaland, And if in the future the settlers of Kenya 
learn to live in a State of which Nyasaland forms 
a part, Lord Home’s pet phrase ‘apartheid in reverse’ 
will be shown for the ludicrous thing it is—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID POCOCK 
103 High Street, Kidlington, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—As a regular reader of the Spectator over many 
years, the bitter and repeated attacks that you print 
on the racial politics of the Central African Federa- 
tion move me to mention a few facts that seem 
never to have been printed. 

There are many hundreds of laws here which 
differentiate between black and white men on skin 
colour only; the franchise is only one of them. They 
cover a wide range: the sale of meat, tobacco, milk 
and all edible grain is controlled for the White but 
not the Black; marriages, the registering of births, 
income tax, contracting, are all differential legislation 
for Black and White; the non-payment of wages for 
a Black is a criminal offence, for a White, civil. The 
reason for these and a host of other laws is that a 
very high percentage of Africans, and by that I mean 
more than 99 per cent., are not in the same social 
or economic category as Europeans and Indians. 

You cannot bring African milk sales under the 
Dairy Act, nor can the income-tax collector check on 
the number of an African’s children. If your con- 
tributors cannot understand why this is so, then they 
should come and see for themselves before getting 
into your print. Instead of prating of universal suf- 
frage for Africans they should think if it is reason- 
able for an African who must live under one set of 
laws to have a say in forming those under which 
Europeans have to live. If and when it is practical 
and Africans wish to come under European laws, 
both our political parties are agreed that they shall 
have a vote. 

You cannot put a voting paper in the hand of a 
man who has never held a pen, nor can he be trusted 
to use such a power till he has learnt that a newspaper 
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has other uses than cigarette-making. Our Federal 
Parliament should go far in that it has only two 
middle-of-the-road parties who are almost agreed on 
African advancement. There is no extreme Right pro- 
White party as in the Union of South Africa — 
Yours faithfully, 

GERVAS HUGHES 
Melrose P.O., Hunters Road, Southern Rhodesia 


* 


Sir,—A general cheer will have gone up among all 
who have the interests of Africa at heart on reading 
Taper’s comments in the Spectator of April 3 on 
Lord Malvern’s deplorable remarks. 

I was present at the debate myself, and reflected 
sadly on this fresh example of the disastrous narrow- 
mindedness which so regularly, in recent years, has 
bedevilled our relations with those people whether 
white or coloured, at home or abroad, for whose 
welfare we conceive ourselves responsible. And then 
my ear caught more than one reference during the 
debate to the Capricorn Africa Society—a non-politi- 
cal organisation formed to fight racial discrimination. 

What do most of us do about it? Listen inatten- 
tively to the fatuities of Lord Malvern, but let the 
Capricorn Society (London office, 43 Cheval Place, 
SW7) die for lack of support.—Yours faithfully, 

MARIA ST. JUST 
Flat 2,6 Eaton Square, SW1 


EASTER 


Sirn,—It may be ‘clear’ to Mr. Lee that there was 
no historical resurrection, but was it ‘clear’ to St. 
Paul? St. Paul says that he does believe in it. If he 
did not so believe and instead held Mr. Lee's belief, 
why did he not say so? After all Mr. Lee’s beliefs 
are merely the stock-in-trade of half a dozen 
mythological religions of St. Paul’s day, with whose 
jargon he, along with every other educated man of 
the day, must have been conversant. It was much 
more comfortable to preach these religions, which 
aroused no opposition, than it was to preach the 
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challenging gospel of Christianity. It is hard to see 
why any man should have wished to preach 
Christianity at that time if he did not believe it to be 
true, and harder still to believe that if St. Paul 
had had no more to say than Mr. Lee has to say, his 
gospel would have either shocked ‘or conquered 
the world.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells, Nr. Frome 


GRANTING VISAS 


Sir,—Mr. Curtin’s letter (Spectator, March 27) about 
immigration formalities touches on a point of vital 
importance for the shaping of Britain’s policy in 
relation to other Western nations, The reasons usually 
given in Britain for the maintenance of the present 
system of immigration control, namely, security and 
the avoidance of unemployment, do not bear 
rational analysis, and one is left with the conclusion 
that the system is grounded in an irrational desire 
to separate the sheep from the goats. At any rate, the 
present writer has been unable to discover any 
grounds for assuming that an Irish subject entering 
the UK is less likely to settle and to endanger 
security than, say, a Dutchman. Are we to believe 
that IRA activities are just harmless blow-ups be- 
tween friends, while if a Dutchman did a similar 
thing (though why he should want to only the Home 
Secretary knows) it would be a serious matter? If 
Britain’s pharisaism had not prevented her from 
taking the leadership in Western Europe after the 
war, the influence and prestige would have been im- 
mensely greater—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL CHRISTOPHERSEN 
University of Oslo, Norway 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Sir,—It seems wrong to me to dismiss the subsidies 
paid to agriculture as an expensive insurance policy, 
as the article ‘Food for Thought’ (Spectator, April 
3) does. 

They are designed government policy of cheap 
politicians 


food. Both Labour and Conservative 
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realise that to allow food to rise to its real value 
while either was in power would be an act of poli- 
ties? suicide. At election times it is much easier to 
hide the fact that a £300 million subsidy is being 
paid to agriculture than it would be to talk away 
substantial rises in the price of food. 

In any case, why pick on farming? Most industries 
benefit from some form of subsidy or import controls. 
Most industries benefit from cheap coal. Agriculture 
suffered equally with other industries during the 
depression, and was in fact in very poor shape at 
the outbreak of the war. 

Finally, as one of 4 per cent. working in the in- 
dustry (actually there were some 550,000 workers in 
the industry last year), I have a selfish reason for 
seeing the prosperity of farming maintained. The 
National Union of Farmers and the National Union 
of Agricultural Workers are jointly agreed that if the 
nation follows a.line of cheap food it is morally 
wrong to expect those engaged in the production 
of half the nation’s food supplies to bear the burden 
of such a policy. 

Maybe the theory of Malthus has not come to 
pass in Britain, but in Asia there is a real problem 
of feeding a rapidly-growing population. If a healthy, 
subsidised British agriculture can help these back- 
ward nations by research, new methods and new 
machinery, then I consider the £300 million money 
well spent.—Y ours faithfully, 

COLIN HANDS 
30 Thorne Estate, Pluckley, Ashford, Kent 


ORDERS ARE ORDERS 


Sir,—Your recent article ‘Orders are Orders’ seems 
to me to have been significantly underlined by the 
South-West Norfolk result. When the Conservative 
Party was being built up after the heavy defeat in 
1945, it was apparently decided to make the party 
as broad-based as possible, and people holding 
Liberal. views were accepted and respected, Those 
were, of Course, the days of the partnership between 
two men of exceptional sagacity—Sir Winston 
Churchill and Lord Woolton. 

The present party leaders appear to see matters 
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PIMPERNEL 
IN PRAGUE 


Donald Campbell-Shaw 


A feat so daring was almost impossible . . . 
yet with outstanding courage and ingenuity, 
this present-day Pimpernel brought a family 
to freedom from under the very noses of the 
Communist police. His personal account 
makes thrilling reading. 5 pages of illus- 
trations. 18s. Od. net 
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Complete Flower 
Gardening in Pictures 


RICHARD SUDELL, F.1.L.A., F.R.H.S. 


Specially prepared to help the keen amateur 

gardener grow flowers successfully, from 

garden display to exhibition blooms. Twenty- 

oneself-contained sections give expert advice. 

_Superbly illustrated with 200 photographs 
drawings, 33 pages in full colour. 

18s. Od. net 


New Edition 
The Universal 


Home Doctor’ 
ILLUSTRATED 


A revised, up-to-date edition of this com- 
prehensive guide for illness or emergency. 
Nearly 3,000 entries deal fully with family 
health problems, motherhood, child care, 
first-aid, special diets, etc. Invaluable in the 
home. Over 200 illustrations. 20s. Od. net 
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in a different light. Apparently confident of their 
ability to win the next election on a purely Tory 
platform, they are making no obvious effort to retain 
any Liberal elements within their ranks. It would 
seem, therefore, no accident that all the time that 
Sir Frank Medlicott and Mr. Nigel Nicolson have 
been struggling for their political lives, the party 
leaders have remained ominously silent. 

The issue has not yet been decided, however: 
local political associations may be able to issue orders 
to their parliamentary candidates and committed 
supporters, but fortunately in this country they cannot 
issue orders to the electorate. South-West Norfolk 
is the adjoining division to Central Norfolk, and the 

















| electors of South-West Norfolk have seen the treat- 


ment meted out to an MP of independent, Liberal 
views. 

The Conservative Party would do well to recall 
how many seats have been won in recent years 
through the adherence of Liberal voters. It is a fair 


| assumption that many of such people were amongst 


those in South-West Norfolk who resisted all the 
efforts of the Conservative Party to get them to the 
poll. 

The policy of militant Toryism has no doubt had 
a stimulating effect on many Conservative Associa- 
tions, but if it is to be at the cost of driving away 
the Liberal-minded voters who have been providing 
the margin for victory in recent years there may 
well be a depressing inquest: at the Conservative 
Central Office after the votes have been counted in 
the next general election —Yours faithfully, 

P. MORLEY GRIFFITHS 

Meadowlands, Nuthurst, near Horsham, Sussex 


KIEV’S THEATRES 


Smr,—Mr. Cyril Ray, ‘musing over the fact that in 
Kiev, which is the same size as Manchester, there are 
seven theatres and an opera house’ (Spectator, April 
3), must have realised, I hope, that of the seven only 
two are dramatic theatres (a Russian and a Ukrainian), 
while the rest consists of a “Transport Workers’,’ 
Children’s, Musical Comedy, a Puppets Theatre, and 
a wandering company touring the Kiev oblast and 
only exceptionally appearing in the city. So he should 
not have been surprised to hear during his stay in 
Kiev of many (and so far unsuccessful) demands 
which have been raised for years there asking the 
Government to allow the opening of a second 
Ukrainian Dramatic Theatre in Kiev. 

Also, comparing Kiev and Manchester, he may have 
overlooked the fact that the former is a capital of a 
‘sovereign socialist republic,’ as it is officially desig- 
nated, with a population of over forty million, which 
has managed to have a full-time Foreign Minister 
(with no ambassadors, however), but is not allowed 
to have a periodical devoted to the theatre or film.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A KIEV TRAVELLER 


TOY DEMOCRACY 
Sir,—By some mischance my review of European 
Politics in Southern Rhodesia, by Colin Leys, stated 
that the responsibility for agriculture had not been 
transferred to the Territorial Government in Nyasa- 
land. This should, of course, have read ‘European 
agriculture.’ African agriculture is, anyhow, territorial. 
—yY ours faithfully, 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The Warden's Lodge, 

St. Patrick’s Hall, Reading, Berks 


RUSSIAN ROCKETRY 

Sir.—In his review entitled ‘Russian Rocketry’ 
(March 27) Mr. Gerald Leach says that ‘two years 
ago we had a spate of books on rocketry (all Ameri- 
can).’ I think it only fair to say that a little less than 
two years ago the State Publishing House of Moscow 
put out Sputnik Into Space, written by Mr. M. 
Vassiliev, under the supervision of Professor V. V. 
Dobronravov, the eminent physicist. Despite omission 
of factual details and a certain vague simplicity this 
was a book of some importance and was eventually 
published here by the Souvenir Press.—Yours faith- 


fully, 
E. P. RADCLIFFE 





2 Hampto. Road, Bolton, Lancs 
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SPRING BOOKS 


What Became of Sweeney? 


1TH The Elder Statesman* Mr. Eliot has 

brought us to a place we could not have 
expected to reach when we started. We may see 
how the road runs from the fragmentary marvels 
of Sweeney Agonistes to the finished, fluent agones 
and subtly complete recognitions of the latest 
plays; but it does not follow that this is the neces- 
sary, the only possible, or even the right road. 
Why was this one built, and not another? 

Mr. Eliot’s earliest thinking about the drama 
for the most part makes sense only in terms of 
‘little’ theatres (‘we should hire a barn or studio’). 
What you did in your barn would hardly be fitted 
to combat the ‘listless apathy’ of the ‘morally 
corrupt’ middle-class or West End audiences. 
For the most part, too, one can say of Mr. Eliot’s 
early dramatic theory that it was anti-naturalist, 
or, more positively, Symbolist. One remembers 
how many interests he had in common with the 
first-generation Symbolist, Arthur Symons; to 
Donne and recent French poetry one may add 
the Jacobean drama, ballet, liturgy and music- 
hall. Eliot's emphasis is, of course, his own. Thus 
he finds the Jacobean drama defective by com- 
parison with a truly classical theatre; but in the 
last analysis he admires it because it is more like 
ballet and more like liturgy than anything in the 
modern theatre, because its versification was 
adequate to its highest intentions yet not too 
remote from a colloquial norm, and because its 
audience would ‘stand’ a lot of poetry and so allow 
the dramatist to satisfy them while pleasing a 
minority of finer sensibility. Here, indeed, are Mr. 
Eliot's two principal and conflicting problems: 
how to achieve a balletic-liturgical theatre; how to 
cope with a mass audience. 

At one time he might have given priority to the 
first of these problems. ‘Is not the High Mass— 
as performed, for instance, at the Madeleine in 
Paris—one of the highest forms of dancing?’ he 
asked in 1925; and in the ‘Dialogue of Dramatic 
Poetry’ (1928) he lets ‘E’ say that the ballet can 
give us everything we want in drama ‘except the 
poetry. . . . If there is a future for drama, and 
particularly for poetic drama, will it not be in the 
direction indicated by the ballet?’ Drama cannot 
afford to lose touch with the liturgy from which 
it sprang; perhaps in a period of chaotic religious 
and ethical belief it should be all the more litur- 
gical. Now this choreographic-liturgical bent was 
inherited from the Symbolists and their English 
followers, who not only took Schopenhauer a 
Step farther and saw the world as ballet but 
did pioneer research into medieval dance- 
liturgies. Even Mr. Eliot’s passion for ‘popular’ 
theatre—Ernie Lotinga, Marie Lloyd—is_ in- 
herited from the Nineties; the great ‘popular’ 
Performers like Lloyd and Guilbert were the 
datlings of the élite in both Paris and London. 
Yet even here Mr. Eliot has his own emphasis, 
his ‘cultural’ qualification, and in a remarkable 








*THeE ELDER STATESMAN. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
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essay he represents Marie Lloyd as exclusively 
‘working-class.’ ‘The working man who went to 
the music-hall and saw Marie Lloyd and joined 
in the chorus was himself performing part of the 
act; he was engaged in that collaboration of the 
audience with the artist which is necessary in all 
art and most obviously in dramatic art.’ Not for 
him the decadent cult of the music-hall, a rebours, 
as it grew up originally in Paris: Eliot sees it in a 
sociological context, and its death as a diminution 
of our culture. A cult-audience must fall short of 
what the new drama would need. 

Now it could be argued that the audience of 
initiates is the ‘best self’ of the community, and 
then the choreographic-liturgical manner becomes 
possible. And post-Wagnerian approaches to a 
theatre of this kind accepted Wagner's belief that 
ordinary speech was no longer a possible way of 
reaching the soul, since it appealed only to the 
understanding, so that speech became an aspect 
only of a ritualistic whole, the anti-naturalistic 
unity of action, scene and voice proposed by 
Gordon Craig. Character, verisimilitude, were 
banished; the actors went masked and moved 
like dancers. Some thought of marionettes; and 
then the discovery of the N6 plays seemed to 
offer the richest solution. They confirmed all that 
Yeats had thought and imagined about a theatre 
in this tradition, and consequently his incom- 
parably distinguished verse-plays bear, from then 
on, the marks of this hieratic influence. But he 
wrote for ‘an unpopular theatre and an audience 
like a secret society—‘not a theatre but the 
theatre’s anti-self.’ After Sweeney and the unre- 
peatable compromise of Murder in the Cathedral, 
Mr. Eliot chose the theatre. Yeats remained con- 
stant to his rejection of naturalism and the mass 
audience. And later, pondering, no doubt, the 
paradoxical achievement, in Yeats’s late plays, of 
that spareness and purity of diction at which he 
himself aims, Mr. Eliot saw that Yeats had used 
the theatre none the less ‘as an organ for the 
expression of the consciousness of a people.’ 

Having renounced the anti-theatre, Mr. Eliot 
was committed to an audience largely made up 
of middle-class groundlings, incapable of full 
participation in his whole design..This meant 
operating, in the Jacobean manner, ‘on two levels 
at once,’ and the levels are the ‘dramatic’ and 
the ‘musical.’ At first Mr. Eliot supplied two 
kinds of verse, as in The Family Reunion; now 
the verse is strictly monotonous and the ‘musical’ 
pattern is a matter of reverberations within ex- 
ceedingly careful plots, in which the author has 
learned from the Greeks, but also and perhaps 
mostly from Ibsen. The task is to ‘musicalise’ 
naturalism, to make poetic an existing, conven- 
tional drama. And such an attempt was adum- 
brated as early as The Sacred Wood; perhaps, 
thought Mr. Eliot, we should not think of the 
‘small public which wants “poetry,”’ but ‘take 
a form of entertainment and subject it to a process 
which would leave it a form of art.’ The author's 


‘cultural’ preoccupation overcame desires far 
more natural in a poet of his time. 

Space is wanting to discuss the efforts Mr. Eliot 
has made recently to achieve the ‘mirage,’ a 
perfect conflation of the ‘dramatic’ and the 
‘musical.’ The audience, presumably, is engaged 
in the doomed experiment of forming ‘a civilised 
but non-Christian mentality’; like Celia in The 
Cocktail Party it has had a conventional upbring- 
ing and has ‘always been taught to disbelieve in 
sin.’ (Sweeney was about, not for, this audience.) 
The naturalistic, ‘dramatic’ level is theirs. And in 
the musical order of the plays we must look for 
that ‘orthodoxy of sensibility’ and pressure 
of ‘tradition’ which characterise, in Mr. Eliot’s 
view, all possible art. In The Elder Statesman the 
dramatic has absorbed the musical more fully 
than ever before—Ibsen would have admired it. 
Yet it fails to satisfy; if we want to know why, 
and where we have got to, we can take our bear- 
ings both from Ibsen and Chekhov and from 
Yeats. For plot can carry ‘music’ in a prose play 
too; and the poetic drama is another thing again. 
In a sense it is the audience he has considered so 
carefully that has sabotaged Mr. Eliot’s theatre. 
It does not give expression to ‘the consciousness 
of a people.’ Yeats seems to have been right in 
thinking that you do that by considering only an 
élite, ignoring the ‘shopkeeping logicians’ of 
Shaftesbury Avenue and refusing to supply 

what the blind and ignorant town 
Imagines best to make it thrive. 


Plain Thinking 


Abruptly leaving early, arriving late, 

‘What kind of woman is she?’ I see in their eyes. 
I'll no more tell them about what kind she is, 

Than I'll be plagued to recapitulate 

The words queued tamely up in dictionaries. 


My country has a climate of extremes: 

I stand amid a planti'ess prairie: yes, 

The only living thing isme . . . unless 

That sand could prove the mirage . . . 
seems 

Bare ground and rootlessness and fruitlessness 


what just 


Turn out the trick. Well, patience is routine 

To monoliths, So I look again: 

And this time see my sea of sand is grain 

Ripening too slow for eyes to sense it in 

One soundless heightening across one great 
terrain. 


Recalling now those dictionary words 

That catalogue, in this that and the other thing, 
All that she is, I see a shuttering 

Above that corn of countless printblack birds 
Busy in flocks that feed and sing and sing. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 











MONTGOMERY HYDE 


The Strange 
Death of Lord 
Castlereagh 


. .. More than a reconstruction of the 
life and death of a public figure, it is aa 
absorbing piece of political history. 

In Montgomery Hyde's hands it 


MARY McCARTHY 
Sights and 
Spectacles 


Theatre Chronicles 1937-1958. “With the 
possible exception of Mr. Kenneth 
Tynan’s He That Plays the King, 

nothing so stimulating as this book has 
appeared in the way of theatrical 
criticism since James Agate was in 
the floodtide of his powers.”’ Times 
Literary Supplement. 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


Nabokov’s 


Dozen 


Short stories. “At their best they display 
a Lawrentian power of evocation, 

a Proustian depth of subtlety, sadness 

and loss.”” J. D. scott, Sunday Times. 

“ ‘Spring in Fialta’ . . . is a breathtaking 
display of sustained verbal virtuosity 

... Stands by itself and is a purely 

literary experience of the highest order.” 
The Times. 15s. 


BALACHANDRA RAJAN 


The Dark 


Dancer 


Book Society Choice. A 

moving and exciting 

novel of India on the eve 

of Independence. “It is written with 
extraordinary sensitivity and balance in 

a language which is at once beautiful and 
powerfully communicative.”” MADAME 
PANDIT. 


18s. 


16s. 


ANTHONY BURGESS 


Beds in the 
East 


Concludes the trilogy begun with “Time 
for a Tiger,”’ “The Enemy in the Blanket.” 
Brilliantly conveying the twilight 
atmosphere of colonial rule, it contains 

a magnificently funny multi-racial 

portrait gallery of characters. 


HEINEMANN 


15s. 








World Without Stalin 


The March Wind. By Desmond Donnelly. 


(Collins, 18s.) 

Most of our fellow countrymen who have 
travelled behind the iron or bamboo curtains fall 
into one or other of two categories. Either they 
are Communists or fellow travellers who see only 
what is in accord with their prepossessions. They 
see only what they want to see; or, as members of 
official delegations, they see only what their hosts 
want them to see. Few of them get off the beaten 
track. Few of them have the opportunity of 
making more than one visit and seldom do they 
visit more than one or two countries. As one of 
those who have visited Soviet Russia twice and 
China only once I am filled with admiration at the 
pertinacity and adventurous spirit of Mr. Des- 
mond Donnelly, who has visited not only China 
and Russia more than once but has also penetrated 
into Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany, 
and even into parts of Siberia and Outer Mon- 
golia. In his book, The March Wind, which draws 
its title from a great poem by William Morris, he 
has written a most readable account of his 
adventures in visiting many of the countries of 
the Soviet bloc. He has been enabled to contrast 
1957 with earlier years and to compare the Com- 
munist world under Stalin with that under 
Khrushchev. Far more than most travellers he 
has talked with the common people and not 
merely with the high-ups. Whether he has a special 
gift of blarney which makes even dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists confide in him, I do not know, but 
he certainly seems to have managed it. 

Mr. Donnelly contrives throughout his travels to 
keep a remarkable balance of judgment. He sees 
that everything in the Communist world is not 
utterly bad and that all Communists are not 
evil-minded. He is never drawn away to un- 
restrained eulogy or wholesale condemnation; he 
judges everything calmly in the light of his demo- 
cratic Socialist convictions. I doubt if we have 
realised to the full the tremendous impact made 
on the Communist ‘world by Khrushchev’s de- 
nunciation of Stalin and Stalinism. In his visits to 
Poland before and after this event Mr. Donnelly 
brings out most clearly the great change; for 
Poland has gone farther than any European 
satellite in successfully modifying the pattern 
of the police State. Not only in Poland but in East 
Germany and in Russia itself there was shown an 
eager desire to know more of Britain and a con- 
siderable amount of friendly interest in an 
Englishman. It would, I am sure, be a good thing 
if our friends in America would read this book. 
They might then get away from their belief that 
the Communist world is completely monolithic 
and from their fear that any contact with its 
citizens must be wrong. Our author is very inter- 
esting on the subject of German rearmament and 
is not ashamed to confess to having changed his 
views. Although the new spirit induced by 
Khrushchev’s speech was brutally repressed in 
Hungary, there has been no complete return to 
Stalinism in Russia. Something of freedom was 
gained. By contrast it looks as if Communist China 
has rather gone back than forward; indeed, Mr. 
Donnelly suggests that she is on the way to Stalin- 
ism and connects this, rightly in my view, with the 
unwise policy of the United States Government 
under the leadership of Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Donnelly is particularly interesting in his 
account of the great campaign to open up millions 
of acres in Siberia and of the part played therein 
by young Communists. This is paralleled by the 
drive to increase production in China and the 
leadership of the young intelligentsia there. We 
should make a grave error if we underestimate the 
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Recent Successes 


Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s 
TRUMAN CAPOTE 


**A little masterpiece.” —PETER GREEN (Daily 
Telegraph) 

“Contains in full that delicate exactness of 
perception that has made Mr. Capote so 
famous so young.’’—JOHN METCALF (Sunday 
Times) 

“A vivid and original piece\of work.”— 
The Spectator 
3rd impression 


In Two Minds 
MARY CECH 


“Absorbing and harrowing . errifyingly 
vivid. ae theona ALLEN SER Standard) 
“One of the most successful, and courage- 
ous, attempts ever made to transmute the 
torment of a y rae s wid for 
sanity into the st —The 
Spectator 
“A wonderfully light and pleasing touch 
and zestful presentation of character and 
situation.”"—GEORGE MILLAR (Daily ms 4 
s. 


The Unkind Light 


CHARLES ELLIOTT 

“Mr. Elliott skilfully brings his volcano to 
a most spectacular eruption. His characters 
are observed with uncommon intelligence.” 
—PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph) 

“Writes beautifully, keeps his story trund- 





12s. 6d. 


ling and describes passion without being 
disgusting.” —GEORGE MILLAR (Daily Ex- 
press) 

13s. 6d. 


The Marvellous Boy 


HAMILTON MACALLISTER 


“A subtle, beautifully written and worthy 
successor to The Gilded Fly’’—rFrep 
URQUHART (Time and Tide) 13s. 6d. 





Urgently Topical 


The Communist 
World and Ours 


WALTER LIPPMANN 
“Well worth reading and pondering . . . 


strikes with equal vigour against com- 
placency and hysteria.”—Sunday Times 


Coming April 16th 


The Art of French 
Fiction 
MARTIN TURNELL’S 


successor to The Novel in France 


An elucidation of the individual experiences , 
of the Abbé Prévost, Stendhal, Zola, 
Maupassant, Froust, Gide and Mauriac. 


Ulustrated hom 
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enthusiasm for Communism which still inspires 
the young in the Communist world. In a short but 
penetrating epilogue the author has some very 
wise observations summarising his general views. 
He points out that we are dealing with different 
generations of Communism, grown to their respec- 
tive stages from different soils and with different 
fertilisers, and that our approach has to be 
adapted accordingly. He sees the future as a great 
adventure. A battle between ideas, a struggle for 
mén’s minds. Our weapon is truth. 

Mr. Donnelly writes well. He makes the people 
whom he meets real, and his descriptions are 
admirable. There are some excellent illustrations. 
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GENERAL GRAHAM 
1748-1844 


Antony Brett-James 


‘An admirable biography of an admirable man.’ 
SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 36s 


THE DIVIDED LAND 
Geoffrey Chandler 


| The civil war in Greece, 1946 to 1949. “Mr 


I particularly liked the portrait of the Chief | 


Lama of Mongolia, oddly like Mr. Shinwell; 
and the story, too, of his saying that we had a 
great and very holy lama called Johnson at 
Canterbury. There are plenty of light touches like 
this. 

ATTLEE 


New Mysteries for Old 


The Strange Death of Lord Castlereagh. By H. | 


Montgomery Hyde. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


THIS is a strange little book, the purpose of which 
it is not entirely easy to tell. Castlereagh’s suicide 
in 1822 has after all figured large in most history 
books, for a number of reasons. On the whole, it 


is rare for British Cabinet Ministers to commit | 


suicide while in office; for a Foreign Secretary 


to go mad and cut his throat at the height of his | 


Chandler’s bright, illuminating account puts 
this particular Greek tragedy into its proper 
relationship with today’s position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean.’—Scotsman. Illustrated. 21s 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA 
AND ITS ENEMIES 

A. P. Thornton 

‘A rich, brilliant and disturbing book. It is a 


history of ideas and emotions from Palmerston 
to Eden.’—MARTIN WIGHT (The Observer). 30s 





SYRIA 
A SHORT HISTORY 


Philip K. Hitti 


*, 


| Professor Hitti’s abridgement of his History of 


career was sufficiently spectacular an occurrence | 
PETER THE GREAT 


reagh was the especial target of the radicals, and | 


to make it permanently memorable. Then Castle- 


there are celebrated? verses orf him by Shelley and 
Byron (the latter, suitably blue-pencilled, is re- 
produced by Mr. Hyde). Then again, some slight 
air of mystery has surrounded the suicide ever 
since the suspiciously hugger-mugger proceedings 
of the coroner’s court that sat on the body. But 


the mystery has only been, so to speak, peripheral; | 


it has always been known, and frequently printed, 


that Castlereagh was convinced before his death | 


that he was about to be accused of homosexuality. | 


What has never been definitely cleared up is 


whether there was any justification for his belief. | 


One would therefore expect a book called The 
Strange Death of Lord Castlereagh, with a final 
chapter called ‘The Mystery Explained,’ to answer 
this last remaining question once and for all. 

Well, it doesn’t. Mr. Hyde has only gone again 
over the familiar ground, and the explanation of 
the mystery is no more, it turns out, than a revival 
of a story first printed in 1855, which is admitted 
to be hearsay at two removes, and for which there 
is no corroborative evidence at all. Before he gets 
to it, Mr. Hyde has gone off for scores of pages 
at a time on digressions so far away from the 
Story he is telling that I was occasionally driven 
to believe that the publishers had bound up bits 
of another book in Mr. Hyde’s cover. Not, I 
Should say, that these digressions are not 
eminently readable, as indeed is the whole book: 
the description of George IV’s matrimonial 
troubles, for instance, is uproarious stuff through- 
out. 

Still, readability does not make a history book. 
Perhaps there was lurking about beneath Mr. 
Hyde’s consciousness a deeper purpose? Castle- 
Teagh was driven to suicide for fear of being 
accused of an homosexual offence. Nowadays, 
Foreign Secretaries have perfectly spotless private 
lives but do—and are proud of—the most appal- 
ling public political deeds. The real mystery,’ in 
fact, is not why Castlereagh cut his throat, but 
why Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has not. 

BERNARD LEVIN 





Syria is an essential book for those who wish 
to understand the problems of this area. Maps. 
2Is 


Vasili Klyuchevsky 

Translated by Liliana Archibald 

‘A picture of Russia in the late 17th and early 
18th centuries that should not be ignored in a 


contemplation of the Russia of today.’— 
Yorkshire Post. 2 plates. 36s 


MATTER, EARTH & SKY 


George Gamow 
A lively and really fascinating book for the 


general reader on physics, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, geology and meteorology. Diagrams. 30s 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
Geddes MacGregor 
An admirable account, by this distinguished 


writer, of the belief, practices and historical 
evolution of the Presbyterian Church. 30s 


IDEAS OF REVELATION 
An Historical Study A.D. 1700-A.D. 1860 


H. D. McDonald 


Dr McDonald discusses the doctrine of Revela- 
tion adopted by the early church, in the light 


of present-day ideas. 30s 
W. B. YEATS 
Mythologies Frontispiece. 30, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
GREEK THEATRE 


Peter Arnott 





8 plates. 21s 
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JOHN WAIN 
A Travelling Woman 


‘Light reading of a very brilliant order .. . 
perhaps the best of his novels . . . touching as 


well as witty.—The Times. “Tremendously 
good.”—GEORGE MILLAR (Daily Express). 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 13s 6d 


MURIEL SPARK 
Memento Mori 


*This funny and macabre book has delightéd 
me as much as any novel that I have read since 
the war.’—GRAHAM GREENE. 


‘Brilliant and singularly gruesome achievement.’ 
—EVELYN WAUGH. 15s 


PAMELA HANSFORD 
JOHNSON 


The Unspeakable Skipton 


‘Miss Hansford Johnson’s high comedy shines 
with —y- ee DAVENPORT (Ob- 
server). ‘ illiant and terrifyi rtrait of 
an artist."—Books and Bookmen. ta 

BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION, 15s 


GEOFFREY TREASE 
So Wild the Heart 
A new Regency novel 


“Agreeably muted and civilised . . . Mr Trease 
is exceedingly skilful in showing romance 
ag her own against the Romantic.’—The 

imes. 16s 


DOROTHY WRIGHT 
Among the Cedars 


‘I rate this the best novel I have read so far 
this year.’.—Manchester Evening News. 

‘Brilliantly portrays the subtle quirks of a 
child’s mind, and the story, set in Italy and 
Switzerland, is balanced and well written.’— 
The Queen, BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND. 1§s 


KATHLEEN FARRELL 
The Common Touch 


‘I adored this simple story . . . The foreign 
scene and extremely English but extremely 
individual travellers are beautifully conveyed,’— 
GEORGE MILLAR (Daily Express). 

‘Precise and poignant.’—The Observer. 

BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 15s 


OSBERT SITWELL 
Fee Fi Fo Fum! 
Fairy stories retold for ‘Adults’ 


‘Sir Osbert is really funny. His surest touch is 
with character, where the mockery is deft and 
effective.’—Sunday Times. 

‘Deliciously funny morsels.’——Books and Book- 
men. 15s 





— MACMILLAN" 
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Pope John xxi 


ANDREA LAZZARINI 


The first complete and approved biography of 
Pope John XXIIb by a writer who has known him 
personally for many years. It traces in detail the 
main events of his life. The author is Literary 
Editor of L’Osservatore Romano. 25 halftone 


plates. 12s 6d 


The Story of an 
American. Communist 


JOHN GATES 


“This is 2 revealing book ... This highly readable 
book is quite free from the superfluous self- 
justification which has marked the stories of many 
ex-Communists. Yet one cannot but wonder that 
a man could adhere for so long to a party so often 
shaken to its roots.’ Scotsman 30s 


SPRING BOOKS TO COME 


Anne Bronte 


WINIFRED GERIN 


The best full-length biography of Anne Bronte, 
who has always remained a shadowy figure in the 
background of the Bronte story, Much new 
material is brought to light, so that Anne emerges 
as a rounded, vital personality. Full-colour frontis- 
piece and 32 halftone plates. 30s 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


_ ‘J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its kind yet 
to appear, delineating the development of Dutch 
life, domestic, artistic, literary, and scientific, from 
prehistoric times down to the present day. 580 
magnificent photographs, one full-colour map and 
a comprehensive index. 70s 


Proud Heritage VOL 2 
LT. COL. L. B. OATTS Dso 


This second volume relates the history of the 74th 
Brigade from its raising in 1787 to its amalgam- 
ation in 1882 with the 73rd to form the regiment 
thereafter known as the Highland Light Infantry. 
4 coloured plates, several black and white diagrams 
and a coloured folded chart. 42s 


The Revised Standard 
Version of the 
Holy Bible 


WITH THE APOCRYPHA 


This is the first edition of the RSV to incorporate 
he A which has been available separately 
(18s) since 1958. 47s 6d 
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Local Government 


Exeter, 1540-1640. By Wallace T. MacCaffrey. (Harvard University Press. O.U.P., 450.) 


EXETER is fortunate in its historians. Recent work 
by Dr. W. G. Hoskins and Dr. W. B. Stephens 
has been of high quality; and now Professor 
MacCaffrey has written a model monograph on 
a century of the city’s history. It is a model 
because it is so far removed from local anti- 
quarianism: ‘this study is concerned not solely 
with one particular city but also with England 
in its entirety.” His study fairly claims to 
illuminate ‘the structure of English society as a 
whole.” Not that Mr. MacCaffrey thinks that 
Exeter was in some mysterious way ‘typical.’ Six- 
teenth-century England was ‘a kind of confedera- 
tion of local political interests, municipal, regional, 
professional, and class, all held together in a cer- 
tain rough unity by the powerful hand of the 
monarchy, yet stubbornly retaining in wide areas 
independence of aims and of action.” London was 
community against whose merchants 


| economic sanctions might be used. Vagabonds 





were expelled from the city: what happened to 


| them then was not Exeter’s business. Relations 


with the central government were rather like those 
of a minor NATO Power with the US. The 
government was a powerful ally to be courted; 
but ‘the community guarded its interests as far 
as it could, even against the irresistible commands 
of the state.’ Courtiers were bribed and pensioned 
to keep them sweet; Parliament was ‘another 
centre of power through which the city interests 


might be advanced.’ Not that Professor Mac- . 


Caffrey fails to recapture the colour of local life. 
The four scolds who in one day in 1562 were 
towed down the river behind a boat, to teach 
them discretion; the husband who was ordered 
to keep his wife outside the city because of her 
‘unquiet behaviour’; the lady who was whipped 
from the city for calling her father a thief and 
her mother a whore—they are all here. Parents 
complained that children played truant from the 
high school because they were whipped ‘five or 
six times a day.’ 


Professor MacCaffrey conveys with consider- 
able artistry the sense of a society in movement. 
The movement is slow but steady and analysable. 
The Reformation brought the fall of the Court- 
neys, the feudal magnates who had dominated 
the city. Two years later Parliament authorised 
the removal of obstructions to navigation of the 
Exe, hitherto held up by the Courtneys’ weirs; 
and Exeter became the main port of the south- 
west. A later attempt by the Earl of Bedford to 
reap the profits of the canal the city had expen- 
sively built was defeated. Exeter anticipated the 
central government in confiscating church plate 
to pay for clearing the river. The city profited 
mightily from its sturdy resistance to the Catholic 
rising in the west in 1549, whose advance on 
London it checked when the local gentry proved 
unreliable. Yet under Mary the city authorities 
equally resisted a Protestant plot. Their loyalty 
was to law and order, not to creeds—not at least 
until the rise of Puritanism in the seventeenth 
century. Exeter was ruled throughout this cen- 
tury by a tiny and self-perpetuating oligarchy. 
The same clique dominated the economic life 
of the city through the Merchant Adventurers. 
The leading families were all inter-married, and 
they loyally covered up any of their members 
who happened at any time to profess the wrong 
religion. This tough unity showed no sign of 
cracking until the political strains of the 1620s 
and 1630s. Of the remaining 90 per cent. of citi- 
zens we know next to nothing. ‘Grinding poverty 
was the lot of more than half the population,’ 





and there seems to have been little change in thefr 
position while ‘the whole elaborate apparatus of 
the civic corporation was directed to one end: 
the making of money’ for the fortunate rulers. 
This helps to explain the city fathers’ love for 
order, the ultimate necessity of co-operating with 
the government even though they might evade 
many of its regulations. 

Professor MacCaffrey’s book brilliantly demon- 
strates the revolutionary consequences of the slow 
evolution of this conservative community. City 
magistrates were the official but not the social 
equals of the landed gentry. Outside the city, class 
status was hereditary: within its walls ‘status was 
measured not by birth but by commercial success.” 
Here the author's glance extends again to ‘Eng- 
land in its entirety.. “The importance of the 
borough communities in providing social mobility 
within a society otherwise rather rigidly con- 
structed is obvious.’ They acted as ‘release valves.’ 
By the seventeenth century many Exeter mer- 
chants were richer than the gentlemen who 
despised them. But the fact that as merchants 
prospered they went off to London, or to found 
landed families, meant that the potential threat 
to aristocratic dominance was always diverted. 
The most famous seventeenth-century sons of 
Exeter were the Hakewill brothers—William, the 
Parliamentarian lawyer, and George, whose 
Apology ... of the Power and Providence of 
God was the first reasoned defence by an English- 
man of a theory of progress. Exeter produced its 
revolutionaries, but they had left the narrow 
localism of city politics for the national arena. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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MERRIAM EW) WEBSTER 
DICTIONARIES 





WEBSTER’S 


New International 
DICTIONARY 


The fullest and finest general - purpose 
dictionary in the English language. Many 
of its 600,000 entries are by world-renowned 
experts in the subjects dealt with, and this 
great dictionary is as richly informative as a 
multi-volume encyclopaedia. 3,352 pages. In 
one or two volumes. Thousands of illustrations. 
World Gazetteer. Biographical Dictionary. 
Synonyms. Full Etymologies. £15 155. net 


WEBSTER’S 


New Collegiate 
DICTIONARY 

A handy-sized abridgment of the great New 
International (with definitions abbreviated for 
speedy reference), maintaining the same 
high standard of scholarship. For students 
and the general reader. 1,200 pages. Over 
125,000 entries. Full Etymologies. World 
Gazetteer. Biographical Dictionary. 50s. net 

( Thumb-indexed style, 60s. net) 


Write for prospectus of all 5 dictionaries 
G. BELL AND SONS * LONDON 
6 Portugal Street, W.C.2 
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Straightening Out the Stebbinses 


Anthony Trollope. By Bradford A. Booth. 


(Hulton, 30s.) 


‘At the risk of tedium, and with no malice to- 
wards the Stebbinses, I should like to set the 
record straight,” Mr. Booth remarks early on in 
his book, and in a general way this describes very 
well what he has set out to do and the way he has 
done it. The Stebbinses’ view is that Trollope was 
‘afraid of sex’ and an ‘indifferent father, that he 
had ‘bad manners’ and wrote only for money; and 
Mr. Booth sets this part of the record straight in 
a fair if over-polemical sort of way. On the 
whole Trollope was, for an eminent Victorian, 
an unusually equable, un-sagelike individual. The 
only pity is that so genial a writer should be 
made the subject of so tedious a demonstration, 
for Mr. Booth persists in blossoming out into 
phrases like ‘one must be supremely endowed 
with gifts of imagination and style to make shin- 
ing the tarnished metal of long-exposed plots. 
Moreover, in the course of setting straight this 
particular part of the biographical record, it is 
odd to find an American academic-biographical 
critic making no mention of the way in which 
Trollope’s mother suddenly launched herself, at 
the age of fifty, on a career of novel-writing, 
producing 114 volumes by the time she was 
seventy-six. As G. D. Klingopulos has pointed 
out, ‘it was from his mother that Trollope derived 
his journeyman’s view of the novelist’s task.’ 
Though Mr. Booth neglects this inheritance, he 
is eminently sensible about Trollope’s workaday 
style, his cultivation of a simple lucidity and his 
hatred of the florid and pretentious. At the same 
time he is surely right in insisting that Trollope’s 
‘shallow dredging of felt experience does not lay 
bare much of what is inexpressible’ and that on 
this score at least he cannot be considered a first- 





LOVE 
IN FOUR 
FLATS 


by 
Ralph Ricketts 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
15S. NET 


“Readability and unmistakably 
thoroughbred quality . . . hits off 
every scene with quiet authority.” 
—Manchester Guardian 
‘He writes easy, effective dialogue 
. well-observed network of per- 
sonal relationships.” 


Times Literary Supplement 
“A novel with a curious tang to it 


—New Statesman 


“Very bright reading ...a novel 
original both in its conception and 
in its style.” 

— Daniel George in ‘The Bookman’ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL 





rate creative artist. Trollope provided ideal read- 
ing for air-raid wardens or, at any time, for con- 
valescents; and though this is certainly not the 
whole story, it is certainly part of ‘it. 

Mr. Booth’s limitations emerge most strikingly 
when he refers to Jane Austen’s ‘totality of 
character concepts’ as a way of pointing to Trol- 
lope’s power of characterisation. Striking out in a 


magisterial fashion at the Scrutiny ‘school, he | 


conducts his discussion at the level of ‘the 
methods and devices of characterisation that are 
standard today” (such as characterisation “by de- 
scription, “by means of action’ or the letter, and 
so On through the methods of the college text- 
book—which is certainly a harsh punishment 
for the Scrutiny schoolboys). 

What is so inadequate about all this is that 
it contrives only to obscure the fact that Trol- 
lope’s characters are in the end psychologically 
naive, and that this naivety bespeaks a limited 
conception of the way in which his characters 
relate to their social:environments. Mr. Booth is 
not very percipient about this kind of relation- 
ship, as his quotation of Jane Austen, George 
Eliot and Dickens makes plain. Thus Hard Times 


is ‘a feeble melodrama’ and he finds it ‘difficult | ‘ - 
: “t . | age and extend a growing love of good pictures. Illustrated 
to see in Jane Austen’s novels anything more than | 


the triumph of the comedy of manners.’ This 
seems a very simple critical equipment with 
which to approach a Victorian novelist, even so 
simple and extrovert a Victorian as Trollope. It 
is not that he is a greater or even lesser novelist 
than Mr. Booth makes out, but that being a novel- 
ist even of Trollope’s pretensions is a subtler busi- 
ness than Mr. Booth seems to appreciate. 
BORIS FORD 


Words to the Heathen 


On My Own. By Eleanor Roosevelt. (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.) 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT'’s new book mostly describes 
the travels—foreign missions, one might almost 
call them—which she undertook either officially 





as a UN representative or in her own right as a | 


journalist. In Japan she found that democracy 
‘was not being well taught.’ Mr. Dulles’s be- 
haviour to Mr. Nehru (‘at heart very much an 
Indian as well as very much a human being’) she 
felt to be ‘unfortunate and unwise.’ In Greece: 
‘| have never been able to understand how the 


people living in those hills that produce so little | 


food could exist, but I discovered that they did 


get along, and with dignity.’ There is something | Cr, foot of the West Country. Illustrated by Felix Kelly. 


moving but overpowering in the spectacle of a 
rich, 
mother exporting ‘democracy’ all over the world. 
But I was won over, as many of the people she 
interviewed must have been, by her sincere and 
capable reasoning, her refusal to identify herself 
with militaristic aspects of American policy, her 


plain-living, plain-speaking great-grand- | 


willingness to state over and over again the prin- | 
ciples of a liberal conscience to those, including | 


her own countrymen, who had lost or never 
known them. Nothing better illustrates the whole- 
hearted consistency between her public and pri- 


vate personalities than the following exchange | 


between her and Mr. Khrushchev: ‘Who wants 


war?’ he had asked. 


‘The governments, perhaps,’ I said, ‘for they | 
do things on both sides they believe are for the | 


defence of the people. This happens in our 
country and it probably happens in yours.’ 

‘It takes place in yours.’ 

‘If so, I replied hotly, ‘it also takes place in 
yours.’ 

‘Definitely not in my country, he exclaimed, 
gesturing angrily. 

‘Oh, it does, I said. “Governments are much 
the same.’ 

JEAN HOWARD 


All just 
published! 


Spring Reading. 
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Getting 
to Know 
Pictures 

by 
Barbara 
Whelpton 


A book for young people and not so young people who 
want to know what to look for in art . . . a book to encour- 


15s. net 


in colour, monochrome and lire. 








Pilgrim’s 

Pleasure— 

The West 
Country 
by Alan 
Ivimey 


This is not a guide book: it is a book about PEOPLE, for 
people who respond to the romance and adventure latent in 


21s. net 


And for the 
Children— 


Four-and- 
Twenty 
Blackbirds 
by 
Malcolm 
Saville 


* 


The first in a 
new Series of 
‘real place’ 
books for the 
younger 

reader 

The scene of this exciting adventure story is set in the 
author's own county of Sussex. The characters are new and, 
as in all Malcolm Saville’s books, very true to life. [Mlus- 
trated by Lilian Buchanan. 8s. 6d. net 


From all NEWNESS | 


booksellers 


With two-colour map end-papers. 
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LEEEEEEEEEEEEHESESHEFEFO EPPO S > SOS 
A Short History of 
Germany, 1815-1945 


E. J. PASSANT 


A concentrated but readable account of the vital 
130 years of Germany’s development. The last 
section is notable for its balanced account of Nazi 
Germany and the war. 20s. net 


LEEEEFEFEEEFEFPFH FFF FFF>>OF>PHFS $44 
Textual and 
Literary Criticism 
FREDSON BOWERS 


An authoritative, vigorous and entertaining dis- 
cussion of the place of the bibliography in the 
study of Literature. Professor Bowers takes the 
1860 edition of Leaves of Grass, and Shakespeare 
and other earlier dramatic texts to illustrate his 
arguments. 22s. 6d. net 


SAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAE 
Possibilities of 
Economic Progress 
A. J. YOUNGSON 


Professor Youngson considers the nature and cause 
of economic progress and its acceleration, illustra- 
ting his views with examples from the economic 
history of various countries. A final chapter dis- 
cusses contemporary policies in underdeveloped 
countries. 32s. 6d. net 


BOF F44444 946464446 4446444464464 44464 
Classical Education in 
Britain, 1500-1900 

M. L. CLARKE 


Professor Clarke examines classical education in 
England, Scotland and Ireland during the four 
centuries since the Renaissance. He treats, with 
gach solid detail, the schools and universities in 
gach country, noting the main foundations, inno- 
wations and reforms. 32s. 6d. net 


BOEF44644646466646644444444446464404 
A Geography of 
' Ghana 


E. A. BOATENG 


A brief and scholarly account of Ghana, for all 
who want a proper understanding of its character 
and possibilities. Mr Boateng writes mainly from 
his own ficid work. 46 maps and diagrams; 24 
plates. 215. net 


4944446444. 46464644 44444444646444464644444 
Cabinet Government 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


The classic account of the evolution of-cabinet 
government in England, revised and brought up 
to date. Much new material is incorporated, most 
of it dealing with the years 1919-39. Recent 
developments have also been noted. THIRD 
EDITION. 60s. net 
POFFO 44444 646646466 4466464466464644444 
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Bourbon on the Rocks 


Daughter of France: The Life of Anne Marie 
Louise d’Oriéans, Duchesse de Montpensier, 
1627-1693: La Grande Mademoiselle. By V. 
Sackville-West. (Michael Joseph, 25s.) 

Miss V. SACKVILLE-WeEstT prefaces her life of ‘La 

Grande Mademoiselle’ with some sensible re- 

marks about translation, and the difficulty of re- 

taining the style of a past epoch even when the 
words themselves seem most easy to render into 
another language. If this applies to the way people 
talked in seventeenth-century France, it is even 
more true of the way they thought and acted; and, 
in spite of the extraordinary vividness with which 
the characters described, for example, by Saint- 

Simon live in his pages, it is not always easy to be 

sure that one has correctly grasped the point of 

some of the things Saint-Simon relates. When the 

incidents of that period are paraphrased by a 

modern writer, people and events immediately 

lose some of their original force, and Miss Sack- 
ville-West has been right to approach her subject 
in an entirely unpretentious, easy-going manner. 

She never presents Mademoiselle as anything but 

a goose, and by the end one has a clear idea of 

just the sort of goose she was; and also of some 

of the extraordinary results that arose from her 
possessing that particular temperament in the 
position to which she was born. 

Anne Marie Louise, Duchesse de Montpensier 
was the daughter of Louis XIII’s youngest brother, 
Gaston, Duc d’Orléans, first cousin of Louis XIV. 
She was therefore the richest heiress in Europe. 
She was not very attractive physically—Bourg- 
uinon’s portrait of her in a helmet, reproduced 
here, shows her at a low ebb of feminine charm— 
but, in spite of enormous pride in her own rank, 
she was by no means without a jolly, tom- 
boyish, courageous simplicity which is rather 
refreshing to read about in a society so many 
of whose members were so tremendously fine. 
All kinds of kings and princes were put forward 
as potential bridegrooms for her, including our 
own Charles II, who went through the motions of 
courtship, but must have heaved a sigh of relief 
when negotiations broke down. Her warm friend- 
ships for her own sex seem at one moment to 
indicate that the story is going to take a turn in 
that direction, and there is here an amusing 
account of Mademoiselle’s meeting with Christina 
of Sweden. (Queen Christina’s own eccentricity 
was emphasised some days later when she had 
one of her courtiers hewn in pieces by another 
while she was staying as a guest at Fontainebleau.) 

However, at the age of forty-three, Made- 
moiselle fell head-over-heels in love with Puy- 
guilhem, better known as Comte de Lauzun, a 
Gascon gentleman who had won a prominent 
position for himself in the king’s guards by 
courage, bluster, intrigue and general cantan- 
kerousness. The story of his relationship with 
Mademoiselle is fascinating: a classic of its kind. 
Lauzun, thought by his contemporaries to be a 
trifle mad, was a great ladies’ man. He was torn 
between lack of enthusiasm for Mademoiselle’s 
person, desire to control her vast estates and fear 
that any suggestion of marriage between them 
would ruin his favour with Louis XIV. In this 
last respect he was right, although it is not clear 
what precisely was Lauzun’s false step. The king 
first agreed to consider the marriage; then for- 


| bade it; then sent Lauzun to spend ten years in 


the fortress of Pignerol. Mademoiselle was shat- 
tered by this blow. All her energies became de- 
voted to alleviating his imprisonment..The ques- 
tion of whether they were, indeed, secretly mar- 
ried when he was eventually released has been 
often debated. My own feeling is that they were. 
Certainly wher Mademoiselle died Lauzun—who 
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cannot otherwise be said to have behaved at all 
well towards her—wore the deep mourning of a 
husband. She died at the age of sixty-six; Lauzun 
lived on until ninety, having been made, among 
other things, a Knight of the Garter by James II 
in exile. He is an interesting, if not specially 
admirable figure, prototype of so many of those 
dashing adventurers whose own myth lands them 
in a somewhat absurd position. Miss Sackville- 
West has produced a sympathetic and convincing 
picture—perhaps one should say tapestry. 
ANTHONY POWELL 
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Champion Year. By Mike Hawthorn. (William | 


Kimber, 21s.) 


THE lure of speed is usually felt most strongly by 7 


inarticulate people. Mike Hawthorn was not only 
inarticulate but also modest; so he refrains 


from pronouncements, whether analytical or | 


mystical, about the nature of his avocation, and 
gives only some flat and semi-technical accounts 
of the races which, in 1958, finally resulted in his 
becoming the first British holder of the World 
Grand Prix Championship. Interspersed with the 
races are good-hearted descriptions of how he 
stopped on the way home for ‘a pint or two’ with 
friends: and all in all one is inclined to dismiss 
this book straight away as a naive little money- 
spinner. But there is just one thing about Cham- 
pion Year which prevents such a judgment. While 
Hawthorn says nothing, and probably knew 
nothing, about why men like himself are prepared 
to take agonising risks in the cause of speed, he 
does display a balanced comprehension of the 
immediate moral issues involved in his way of life; 
so that towards the end of his book he has formu- 
lated a day-to-day philosophy which, however 
superficial, is also attractive. This philosophy he 


















Just Published 
Ronald Knox 


THE PRIESTLY LIFE = 12/6 net 


Mgr. Knox sent us this book just before he 
died. Though it is mainly about the daily 
round of the priest's life, the laity will be 
eager to read it. It can only do them good. 

































Fountain of justice 


JOHN WU 18/- net 


EXTRACT FROM A LEADING ART- 
ICLE IN THE TIMES * Mr. Justice Devlin 
does not stand in isolation in his warning 
given yesterday that the separation of crime 
from sin which was accepted in the Wolf- 
enden Report almost as an axiom would 
be disastrous for the criminal law. It need 
be considered therefore as no mere coinci- 
dence that only last week there was published 
FOUNTAIN OF JUSTICE, a remarkable 
book by Professor Wu.” 







































Coming Soon’ 
The Centre of Hilarity 
MICHAEL MASON.- 
A play upon ideas about laughter and the 


absurd from the fall of Adam to the rise of 
the Goons. 


21/- net 
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uses to console himself when describing the death 
of his friend, Peter Collins. Collins died racing, 
Hawthorn says: very well, he knew racing was 
dangerous, he badly wanted to go on doing it, and 
now he has paid the account which he always 
knew might be presented: I am very sorry because 
| liked him a great deal, but in our set-up this is 
the sort of thing one must expect. There is the 
same offhand dignity in his decision to quit racing 
in one piece and at the height of his success: a 
dignity which was given ironic emphasis by his 
death on the public highway shortly afterwards. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Landscape with Figu res 


The Dream of Arcadia: American Writers and 
Artists in Italy, 1760-1915. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. (Dent, 25s.) 

THE ostensible subject of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks's 

new volume is the influence of Italy on Americans 

and on the art they produced. Few subjects are 
more rewarding than the interaction of cultures 
as exhibited in art, but it must be said at once 
that this book wholly fails to provide any critical 
insight into the processes by which nineteenth- 
century American artists enlarged or altered their 
practice under the impact of their Italian experi- 
ence. This should come as no surprise, for Mr 

Brooks long ago self-consciously abandoned the 

kind of writing that made America’s Coming of 

Age and, later, The Ordeal of Mark Twain 

distinguished books in favour of a meandering, 

unfocused impressionism that has nothing to do 
criticism or evaluation and which converts 

literary history into a gossip column. And it is a 

p column—a very dull one—that he has given 

us here. I walked through a room in a 

Washington museum that was filled with nothing 

but Monticellis, two dozen or more of them. 

whose colours fought a losing battle against the 
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The Footsteps of 
ANNE FRANK 
by Ernst Schnabel 


The moving life-story of the child author of the famous 
Diary as revealed by over 40 people who knew her. 
“tragically illuminating” —MINNA BRYAN, 
The Sunday Times 
Illustrated 13s. 6d. net 
UTE LELELLULLER ILL LLU 


| The Oldest Confession 
Richard Condon 


“,... utterly enjoyable; and so sophisticated 
as to make lan Fieming look like a comic- 
strip author.””»—CHRISTOPHER PYM, 
The Spectator 
15s. net 
TTT LLL ELLER CLL 


Rivers and Man 
Robert Brittain 


“A well-reasoned, closely knit narrative, all- 

embracing in its sweep and taking us from 

the earliest times up to the Middle Ages.” 
Sphere 


Illustrated 2\s. net 
TERETE ECE CL 


Contraband Cargoes 
Neville Williams 


‘There is not a dull page in this rogues’ 
thronicie .. . ceaselessly entertaining.” 
—The Times 


Illustrated 25s. net 
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dreary wintry light of the Washington afternoon. | 


The subjects were all of fétes champétres, fétes 
galantes, departures for Cythera and pastoral 
masquerades. Only the demarcations of the 
chipping, tarnished frames told one where one 
picture ended and another began. Their variety 
was that of a pack of playing cards. Reading The 
Dream of Arcadia is rather like walking through 
that unprepossessing room with its laboured effects 
of atmosphere, colour and artfully costumed 
gaiety. Mr. Brooks has provided us with a back- 
ground wash of contadine, crumbling fountains, 
artists’ models, broken statues, cardinals in gilded 
chairs and a blur of mellow light and old gardens; 
but the Americans in the foreground are so insub- 
stantially present that they have no more reality 
than lay-figures decorated with a.few strands of 
indiscriminate anecdotes. Only the demarcations 


of the chapter headings indicate where one 
American ends and another begins. 
It is doubtful if Italy has ever been as im- 


portant to the American as to the English writer. 
D. H. Lawrence wrote in an early letter: “One 
must love Italy if one has lived there. It is so non- 
moral. It leaves the soul so free. Over these 
countries, Germany and England, like the grey 
skies, lies the gloom of the dark moral judgment 
ms condemnation and reservation of the people. 
taly does not judge. I shall want to go back there. 
= Englishman could find an exhilarating release 
from the inhibiting puritanism of his own society 
in Italy, but what the American was chiefly 
tempted by was the picturesque, in which his own 
country seemed so disastrously deficient. This was 
unfortunate, forcing the writer more than ever 
back into the arms of the romance from possibly 


finer achievements—back from The Scarlet Letter 
to The Marble Faun. Undoubtedly the ‘non- 
moral’ air of Italy gave Byron a freedom and 


poise that helped him arrive at his great style in 
Beppo and Don Juan, just a century later, 
it gave a vision and form to Forster's early novels. 
But the English ariists came from a society for 
many generations seasoned and matured. They 
were not frightened by this freedom and they 
knew how to use it for their art. What the | 
American artist, on the other hand, needed first | 
was what England, not Italy. had to give him. 
In Italy he tended to fall back on his puritanism, 
develop a picture-postcard imagination or arble | 
go to pieces. Hilda and Kenyon in The Marble | 
Faun find that Rome (with Hawthorne's blessing) 
merely confirms them in their New England Cal- 
vinism, and Henry James, who always knows so 
much more than any of his compatriots, traces 
the dissolution of Roderick Hudson in Italy. both 
aS an artist and as a personality. 

There is a book to be written about. American 
artists in Italy, but this is not it. Such a book will be 
primarily a critical study, and it will be too dis- 
criminating to give as much space to Marion 
Crawford as to James and Berenson. It will be 
chiefly concerned with the effects of an unfamiliar 
culture on the sensibility of a race rather oddly 
unprepared to assimilate them, and it will sacri- | 
fice the mellow voice of the raconteur for a 
serious analysis of the art (for the most part dis- 
appointing and dull) that the Americans produced 
under the charm of Italy. Mr. Brooks quotes 
James as saying: ‘A Roman villa . . . seems to 
me to have less of human and social suggestive- 
ness, a shorter, lighter reverberation, than an old | 
English country-house, round which experience | 
seems piled so thick.’ This is the heart of the | 
matter. The Americans needed a social density | 
and tradition their own country could not pro- | 
vide and which England had. In the face of such | 
a need, Piranesi ruins were a comparative | 
indulgence. 
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Howard Fast’s 
new novel 


MOSES 


Prince of Egypt 


The young Moses growing up amid the magni- 
ficent corruption of the Egyptian court is the 
theme of a richly imaginative book. ‘A vivid, 
breathtaking story’— Reynolds News 16s 


sonn COATES 


Logic No Lady is that very rare thing —a gay, 
warm-hearted novel about pleasant people: 
the story of six travellers On a rather odd 
journey to the Riviera. ‘It is all frothy, incred- 
ible, and quite enjoyable’— The Times 15s 


oo 
cE ROBERTS 


a visit by a do-gooding M.P. to an 
African colony, as topical as it is 


funny ’"— Punch 15s 





wwe BRONTE 


Ada Harrison and Derek Stanford. 

‘Now at last comes a biographical and critical 
assessment which is worth having’ —MARGARET 
LANE, Daily Telegraph 25s 


suse PASCAL 


Ernest Mortimer. A ‘sympathetic and illu- 
minating study’ (PETER QUENNELL The Observer), 
providing both a biography and an examina- 





tion of Pascal’s thought. 21s 
for discerning parents; two 


more of Hergé’s delightful 
Tintin books are out today: The Secret of 
the Unicorn and Red Rackham’s Treasure 
8s 6d each 
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E. R. BRAITHWAITE 


To Sir, With Love 


‘the noblest, most moving, least sentimental 
account of life in a modern schooi and of a 
teacher’s struggles with his pupils and with 
himself that I have come across... it shows a 
sensitive and obstinate man of extraordinary 
moral courage overcoming vital human 
problems which have defeated many of us, but 
which in some degree concern us all’ 


Michael Croft, OBSERVER. 13s. 6d. 
A Book Society Recommendat:on 


Splendid Peggy 


The Proud Possessors. By Aline B. Saarinen. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 30s.) 
PEOPLE seem to collect works of art under two 
main impulses: in order to be admired, and be- 
cause they like works of art. The first of these 
impulses appears to be the more common one, but 
the admiration is seldom attained unless the 
second is obviously in operation. The reader of 
this book is likely to take a kindly view of the 
‘pioneer collectors, of Katherine Dreier, Peggy 
Guggenheim and Gertrude Stein, because they 


| were prepared to risk all for the sake of what they 


| rightly or wrongly revered. But with the great 


millionaire collectors, great appreciators as many 
of them were, we are inclined to look with suspi- 


| cion, and to moralise over their often completely 


futile search for fame through art. When one 
visits a fine collection one rarely spares a thought 
for the man who made it. 

Miss Saarinen is a thoroughly well-equipped, 


| efficient, hard-hitting art-critic who has adorned 
| the New York Times with her wit and erudition 


DONALD FORD 


The Following Seasons 


“Mr. Ford is warm and sympathetic and 
involved... his characters possess a self generated 
reality independent of their creator... every 
word is a weli-placed jewel’ 

Peter Green, DAILY TELEGRAPH 15s. 


PETER VANSITTART 


The Tournament 


*I have always been interested in the Middle 
Ages but never remember, in a modern 
novel, feeling their essence to have been so 
brilliantly captured’ Mary Renault. 155. 





Out on Monday: a new biography 


Sarah Bernhardt 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 
Author of ‘Rachel’ 21s. 








OAKLEY HALL 


Warlock 


* The reader seeking excitement wilt find plenty 
of it in these pages, and the reader whose 
interest is deeper—in the study of men in 
relation to their surroundings—will be equally 
rewarded... one of the most refreshing 
novels of the year’ New York Herald Tribune 18s. 


Max Reinhardt - Bodley Head 





since 1948. In this book she portrays the origina- 
tors of fifteen of the great American collections. 
The result is a vivid, satirical but not unsympa- 
thetic picture of the gilded age and the exploring 


| Twenties. At the end the reader is conscious anew 


that the collecting instinct is a mysterious part 
of human nature, but though he has had a great 
laugh at the great benefactors, he is not likely to 
feel superior. Though Miss ~-Saarinen is almost 
alarmingly unsentimental, she has no sneer in her 
continual sense of comedy. Her book is enjoyable 
throughout. 

The hero of the story is J. Pierpont Morgan. He 
is an exception to the rule that people forget the 
founders of collections. Everyone remembers 
Morgan. He is staggering for sheer size, a Lorenzo, 
a Creesus, a Napoleon. He outclasses all the others 
by his enormity. He had in a surprising degree 
that rather amiable vanity of the very rich, a 
desire to astonish beyond all need by the scale of 
his transactions, and he would often augment the 
prices that were asked. His most famous adviser, 
Roger Fry, wrote contemptuously of him as a 
monster of coarse vanity. Miss Saarinen defends 
him with great ability, and shows that Fry’s bitter 
attack was more a matter of temperament than 
astute observation. ‘Art-collecting,’ she states, 
‘came as naturally to him as to any prince or 
patrician of another age.’ We know those princes 
and patricians by the exquisite likenesses painted 
by the men they patronised. We know Morgan 


| and his contemporaries by their photographs. That 


is One reason why, even in Morgan’s case, respect 


| and fame still need some coaxing. 





A very interesting essay is that on Thomas 
Gilcrease, who probably made the least valuable 
of the collections considered by Miss Saarinen. 
He is a collector in a style that was once classic 
and is now extremely rare among famous patrons. 
His purpose has been a patriotic one, to collect 
American archeological remains and to stimulate 
works of art that fittingly celebrate American life 
and history. 

The heroine is Peggy Guggenheim, a reckless 
enthusiast for modern art, who has more in com- 
mon with King Ludwig than with the Renaissance 
patrons. Like Wagner’s King she reveres the artist 
equally with his art, and like poor Ludwig she 
has often been scurvily treated by those whom she 
has magnificently helped. She has written her 
autobiography with furious candour. If it is pos- 
sible to trace a connection between this self- 
exposure and the passion to preside over a lasting 
exhibition of modern art, it must-also be con- 
ceded that she has, after overcoming immense 
difficulties, formed one of the most remarkable 
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modern collections in her Venetian palazzo. She 
is a great personality, the personification of the 
Twenties in which she first astonished her fellow 
men and women. 

The strangest story in this book is that of the 
Stein family. The one least likely to capture the 
reader’s sympathy is that of the Rockefellers. The 
book is full of material for those with a taste for 
psychological speculation, and not the least 
strange thing recorded is the enormous part played 
by the women in the making of collections. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Wild Colonial Boys 


The Australian Legend. By Russel Ward. (O.U.P., 
45s.) 
Tuis is really a very interesting book. Mr. Russel 
Ward has, in his own words, attempted to trace 
‘the historical origins and development of the 
Australian legend or national mystique.’ The 
author believes that the image of the ‘typical 
Australian’ is derived primarily from the style of 
life of those nineteenth-century convicts who 
were sent to the outback, or made their way there 
after emancipation, and whose attitudes towards 
each other and towards authority in general subse- 
quently affected the attitudes of all Australians, 
It is to these ‘founding fathers,’ and to the pas- 
toral workers generally, that Mr. Ward believes 
we owe the traditionally Australian characteristics 
of independence allied with group solidarity, of 
intolerance towards respectable or conventional 
manners, of hospitality, scepticism and a hatred 
of officiousness. However, the intention of Mr. 
Ward is far from that of merely glorifying the 
stereotype of ‘the wild colonial boy’: it is rather 
to find out how the stereotype came into exist- 
ence, and why it should have been so influential. 
The author makes extensive and scrupulous use 





The story of the men 
who were there at 


DAWN OF D-DAY 


David Howarth 

Here, at last, is the full story of the 
greatest military operation of all time— 
as it was seen and felt by the fighting 
men of both sides who were there. 

‘A comprehensive and enthralling 
story. Inno other book which I have 
read is the atmosphere of these days so 
vividly and truly portrayed.” 

LT.-GEN. SIR BRIAN HORROCKS, SUNDAY a 


Baron 


in the Trees 
ITALO CALVINO 


The fantastic story of an 18th century 
Italian baron who took to the trees at 
the age of twelve, swore never to come 
down—and kept his promise. 13s 6d 
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of Australian folk-ballads, popular songs, novels, 
travellers’ reports, as well as the more usual kind 
of historical source-materials; and the book is 
thus a social history of a particularly lively kind. 
There is no sentimentalisation of the life from 
which the legend grew—Mr. Ward sees the 
brutality, the hardship, the uncouthness of which 
the legend was (and is?) the reflection. But he 
knows too that the legend does more than reflect 
the life: it seeks to control it, to make of it some- 
thing coherent and predictable. And for all his 
detachment, Mr. Ward is understandably moved 
by the way the earliest Australians struggled to- 
wards an idea or aspiration of behaviour by which 
they could know themselves. 

For this reason the book succeeds in raising 
in the mind of the reader reflections about the 
nature of a ‘tradition’: the way a tradition grows, 
the tensions it seeks to resolve and the tensions it 
creates, the capacity it has to adapt itself to 
changing material circumstances. And at a time 
when we are all conscientiously uneasy about the 
‘collapse of tradition’ and the imposition of a 
featureless conformity upon both old and new 
societies, the beok is curiously heartening, for it 
shows out of what unpromising material, and 
with what determination, people will struggle to 
find and maintain their own identity; how endur- 
ing is their need to believe something distinctive 
and heroic about themselves. Yet not the least 
interesting thing about The Australian Legend is 
that it remains, ultimately, parochial, And why this 
should be so is brought out clearly in the last 
chapter, where the author compares his own thesis 
with that of the ‘frontier theory’ of the American 
historian, F. J. Turner. When we set the Australian 
achievement against that of the Americans, we 
see that the United States is a great power today 
partly because of the greatness of the abstract 
ideas which it possessed in its very inception, and 


A book to 
set the blood 
running 








By Frank Baines 


(author of ‘Look Towards the Sea’) 


The highly unconventional story of a young man’s 
first voyage under sail. 

‘An outrageous, mocking, deeply felt, poetic, ex- 
hilarating and ribald plunge into life’-—says the first 
reviewer (Angela Pain, Books & Bookman). 21s 





THE TRUE VOICE 


By GERDA CHARLES 


Anew novel of great emotional honesty—the story 
of a woman desperately trying to break out of the 
Muffied suburban ignorance of her childhood into 
the world of the ‘insider’. 18s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


which it still seeks, however erratically and with 
whatever failures, to fulfil today. It is because 
the Australians have lacked ideas in the larger 
sense that the Australian legend can seem no 
more than an attractive pose, a gesture of defiance 
made by someone at a distance: 

‘Tll give the law a little shock—remember what 

I say: 
Fhey'll yet regret they sent Jim Jones in chains 


here etaaad DAN JACOBSON 


New Sceptic 
The Art of Living. By F. L. Lucas. (Cassell, 25s.) 
Tuts book follows up the chapters on Johnson, 
Chesterfield, Boswell and Goldsmith in The 
Search for Good Sense, which I have not seen, 
with essays on Hume, Horace Walpole, Burke 








and Benjamin Franklin, all of whom are required | 


to fit Mr. Lucas’s conception of the word 
‘rational.’ To him ‘romantic’ has long been, quite 
simply, a term of abuse. The trouble with this 
esotericism is that Mr. Lucas seems to live in 
some high-table world of his own, and his odd 
combination of assertiveness and what he likes 
to call ‘scepticism,’ evident on every page, becomes 
in the long run—and this is rather a large book 
—quite bemusing, whatever it may have seemed 
in the lectures on which the book is based. He 
picks about in Hume’s gossipy sentences on taste 


in “The Sceptic,’ and, feeling that they might be | 
made to support his own literary posture, declares | 


triumphantly, ‘Hume's esthetic relativism seems 


to me a vast advance on the dogmatic certainties | 
of most critics. But I doubt if even Hume goes | 


quite far enough.’ And he goes on to show just 
how confusing the whole subject can be made. 
‘Literary rank, in practice, is roughly established 
by counting noses—noses of a certain sharpness. 
But the differing preferences of the minority re- 
main. just as true—for the minority. In a few 
generations a minority may become a majority. 
sthetic wranglings, then, are utterly futile.” No 
one seriously committed to the task of teaching 
literature could write in this happily topsy- 
turvy way or quote Hume as an authority on 





this ground. Mr. Lucas plays right into the hands | 


of the philologists and bibliographers. 

But his dealings with these matters are as casual 
as his style, another subject on which he has 
recently expressed his views. Let him, then, count 
the number of ‘after alls’ he uses within a few 
sentences, beginning at the middle of page seven. 


He will find that the repetitions read like a | 


parody or some deadly mimicry of his charac- 
teristic tone. Can this be part of his idea of the 
Augustan? He relies too much on his winningness 


of manner. It is true that he collects some ex- | 
cellent anecdotes and footnotes which should | 
please the book clubs, and in Horace Walpole he || 
has a subject which lends itself to such a pur- | 


pose. But where something more is required, as 
in the section on Burke, it is difficult to feel any 
confidence, which can only be built up by a more 
thorough engagement of the critic with the work 
he is criticising. Mr. Lucas seems merely to have 
picked on four likely characters for anecdotal 
treatment and reached his ‘conclusions’ before he 
had put pen to paper. What does his chapter of 
‘conclusions’ say? He tells us that we must have 
honesty, sincerity, liberty, tolerance, civility and 
gaiety ‘based on a sane realisation that few things 
are really so important as the solemn assume.’ But 
he might have picked what he calls his ‘values’ 
out of a dictionary for all the connection they have 
with his main chapters. If his book could. be 
reduced by half, and all the biographical padding 
omitted, it might begin to be something and have 


more style, after all. G. D. KLINGOPULOS 











‘An insight as kindly as it is brilliant . . . 
a model of energetic detection and 
intelligent deduction.’ 

—Manchester Guardian 


KENNETH 
GRAHAME 


A Centenary Biography 


Peter Green 
Book Society Recommendation 


‘A vintage biography—the most adult and 
rewarding life I have read for some years. 
Those who enjoy intellectual exercise and 
adventurous biographies should make a point 
of reading this. It is a magnificent achievement.’ 
—Punch 
With illustrations 30s. net 


isth Century 
Chu~ch and People 


S. C. a hay D.D. 


The completion of Carpenter’s great 
trilogy comprising Chuck and People and The 
Church in England, It is a most individual 
blend of wit and scholarship. 358. net 


A History of 


Wellington College 
1859-1959 


David Newsome, M.A. 


This official. centenary volume draws on a 
fascinating mass of unpublished documents in 
the Royal Archives ( Prince Consort was 
its founder), the Benson letters (Archbishop 
Benson was its first Master) and at Knowlsley. 
It has an appeal far wider than the limited 
circle of old Wellingtonians. 

Illustrated. 30s. net 


Betjeman’s 


Collected Poems 
winner of the 
FOYLE POETRY PRIZE 
DUFF COOPER AWARD 
44,000 sold. 15s. net 


The Spring Issue of 


The Cornhill 
Magazine 


features MICHAEL Se. (anew young 
author ae first book will 

; SIR ROY HARROD, ELIZA- 
OHN PLAYFAIR ; 
d 38. net 


Please write for full details to 
50, Albemarle Street, W.! 


JOHN MURRAY 

















TWO NEW NOVELS 


A Kind 
of Fighting 


Patrick Cruttwell 


A brilliantly ironic story of the interplay of 
power politics and nationalism, in an 
Asian ex-colony struggling for progress 
under invasion and reinvasion, epitomizing 
the relations of East to West in the last 
twenty years. rSs. 


Five Frontiers 
W. H. Murray 


A fast-moving novel in the ‘Buchan’- 
eering tradition, by the well-known writer 
and leader of the Scottish Himalayan 
Expedition. The story of a group of 
mountaineers in conflict with a team of 
foreign atomic saboteurs, ranging from 
the Hebrides to the Pyrenees and Nepal. 


16s. 
* 
Favourite 


Flowers 


Constance Spry 


Another beautiful book on the grand scale, 
in which the author enthuses with artistic 
imagination and practical realism about 
flower gardening and decoration. 8 pages 
of colour plates, 39 in monochrome, and 
drawings in the text. Crown 4to. 42s. 


Shanks’s Pony 


A study of walking in Britain 
Morris Marples 


“I could kick myself for never having had 
che idea that Marples has now so excel- 
lently developed.” —GARRY HOGG. 
With 24 photographs. 


* 
COMING MAY 14 


The Church in 
the Dark Ages 


Henri Daniel-Rops 
A magnificent history presenting six 
centuries of the Catholic World (406- 
1050), the administration, rise, and fall of 
Churches, empires and dynasties, and 
personalities and events therein. 42s. 


The Poem of 
the Cid 


A verse translation of the national epic 
of Spain by 
W. S. Merwin 


Written about 1140, E/ Poema del mio Cid 
centres upon the military exploits of Dias 


255. 


de Bivar, who died in 1 and is known 
to history as the Cid or El . The 
translator is intimately acquainted with the 
literature and traditi Spain. 16s. 
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The Rights of Paine 


By RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


N November 4, 1789, at the meeting- 

house of the Old Jewry, Dr. Richard Price, 
a nonconformist divine, preached a sermon before 
the Revolution Society—an organisation designed 
to celebrate the ‘glorious’ events of 1688—extol- 
ling the actions of the French revolutionaries. 
He thereby started off a famous controversy. A 
year later Burke produced. his Reflections upon 
the French Revolution, which was in the first 
instance a reply to Price. In March, 1791, Burke 
in turn was attacked in Tom Paine’s The Rights 
of Man*—to which a second part was appended 
in February of the following year. 

In the traditional estimate of this dispute it is 
Burke, the bitter enemy of the Revolution even 
though still in its peaceful phase, who emerges 
as the hero and the undoubted victor: the victor 
in argument, in dignity, in oratory—there must 
indeed be few who have not at some moment or 


| other thrilled to the great romantic phrases of 


the Reflections. Price, by contrast, is thought of 
much as Burke would have us think of him: a 
crack-brained and irresponsible preacher, remem- 
bered only because he was the chance occasion 
of a controversy far above his station. Paine, it is 
true, is treated with more respect. As a great 
fighter for liberty he is felt to deserve well of all. 
But as the author of The Rights of Man, as the 
theoretical defender of radicalism, he wins more 
sympathy than esteem. His simple reiterated con- 
victions may be worthy enough in themselves, 
but they are held to be no match for the subtle 
and sophisticated dialectic of Burke. 

Much in this traditional view calls for re- 
appraisal. Burke has a secure place in the history 


| of political thought, as someone who expressed 
| a certain kind of conservatism as well as anyone 
| ever will. 


But the Reflections are not beyond 
reproach, on the score either of accuracy or of 


| taste. They so misrepresent the course of the 


Revolution as to be described by Michelet as ‘le 
livre furieux, immonde de Burke’; and it is hard 
not to sympathise with the stricture that Paine 
passed on Burke’s shallow and effusive rhetoric— 
‘he pities the plumage, but forgets the dying 


| bird.’ Richard Price is now rightly regarded by 


philosophers as one of the greatest of British 
moralists, and the time has passed when any- 
thing that he wrote on a theoretical matter can 
be lightly dismissed. What then of the third dis- 
putant, of Paine? Was he merely a successful 
pamphleteer, possessed of a certain rugged 
appeal? Or was he a serious thinker? 

The defects of The Rights of Man are evident. 
The paragraphs follow one another in no logical 
order. The discussion switches from recent history 
to details of fiscal policy, from the errors of Mr. 
Burke to the first principles of government. The 
Style is at one moment rough and pungent; at 
the next it aims at elegance and antithesis and 
loses itself in subordinate clauses. The irony is 
sometimes feeble, and the author’s self-confidence 
boundless. 

But for all these grave faults, The Rights of 
Man is a serious contribution to political dis- 
cussion. For Paine did what many far cleverer 
men fail to do: he engaged his opponent front- 
ally. There were, he claimed, certain very general, 
very clear, very distinct principles in terms of 
which all governments must be judged. If a gov- 
ernment satisfies these principles, it is—prima 





* THE RIGHTs OF Man. By Thomas Paine. Introduc- 
tion by Arthur Seldon. (Everyman, Dent, 7s.) 


facie at least—all right: if it doesn’t, then, how- 
ever much it surrounds itself with dignity and 
pomp and mystery, it stands condemned. And 
these fundamental principles of government are 
expressed in The Rights of Man. On the theoretical 
basis of those rights Paine was perfunctory: but 
he was convinced that any attempt to judge a 
government in any other terms than these was 
evasive or corrupt. 

For instance, Paine argued, there is a right 
resident in the nation to choose their own gover- 
nors, and another to cashier these governors for 
misconduct. Against this Burke had insisted that 
no such right exists in the English nation because 
of a declaration made by Parliament to William 
and Mary according to which submission was 
promised to the House of Orange in perpetuity. 
But, Paine retorted, this is no objection: for the 
declaration in which the English nation’s right to 
its own government was abdicated, must itself be 
judged by its conformity or otherwise with the 
rights of man, and as such it is evidently con- 
demned. Against this Burke, as Paine knew, had 
a further line of defence. For him it was quite 
unjustified to judge past legislation in the same 
way as One judges legislation of one’s own day. 
For whatever has withstood the test of time can 
claim on its behalf not merely the verdict of a 
single day or a chance collection of men, but the 
considered opinion of a community persisting in 
time: it is ‘a deliberate election of the ages and of 
generations.’ But to this argument Paine was im- 
pervious. At any given moment government 
impinges on the living, not on the dead or on 
the unborn: accordingly it is the opinion of the 
living, and only of the living. that should be 
consulted. 

And this, to Paine’s way of thinking, was 
where the matter rested. And personally I sym- 
pathise with him. But what he failed to see was 
that Burke carried the argument a stage further. 
The doctrine of the wisdom of the species versus 
the folly of the individual] has little to be said for 
it when advanced as an ordinary empirical_ doc- 
trine, descriptive of the facts as we find them. 
But in Burke’s philosophy of politics it is 
grounded on a deep-seated belief in the provi- 
dential nature of the historical process. Institu- 
tions, laws, rights, customs, habits rise, decline 
and fall in accordance with a ‘divine tactic’; and 
it is true wisdom, as well as true humility, on the 
part of man to accept this immanent design. 

Paine was too much of a rationalist to accept, 
or even to realise that anyone could accept, so 
fantastic a doctrine. And here he showed himself 
the true child of his age: the child of the 
eighteenth century, standing and blinking on the 
threshold of the nineteenth. To Voltaire and 
Hume truth lay in abstract propositions clearly 
and precisely articulated; from Burke onwards it 
became some sort of orthodoxy to find it in the 
changing deliverances of the historical process. 
And this profound difference between the cen- 
turies is with us still, in the political doctrines 
that these centuries have bequeathed to us: on 
the one hand liberalism and radicalism with theit 
trust in abstract rights and clear principles. om 
the other hand conservatism (in one of its forms) 
and Marxism with their deep sense of historical 
immanence. 

It is no secret to which of these camps Paine 
belonged. Howard Fast, a Marxist critic who 
produced an anthology of Paine’s writings a few 
years ago, said of him that he had ‘that wonderful 
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WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 


JUST PUBLISHED 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 


ROBERT RHODES JAMES 
‘This book is very good indeed.’—A. J. P. 
Taylor The Observer Illustrated 30s 


THE 
PROUD POSSESSORS 


ALINE SAARINEN 
‘Mrs Saarinen is a lively writer ... witha 
shrewd eye to the true stature of the (great 
American) collections under review,—John 
Russell The Sunday Times Illustrated 30s 
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DE GAULLE 
UNITY: WAR MEMOIRS (1942-44) 
July 36s 


ADMIRAL DOENITZ 
MEMOIRS 


Illustrated May 36s 


LORD GODDARD 


ARTHUR SMITH 
Fifty years with the Lord Chief Justice, by 
his clerk Illustrated April 21s 


COMMANDANT 
OF AUSCHWITZ 


RUDOLF HOESS 
The autobiography of the man who was re- 
sponsible for the mass murders of Auschwitz 
Illustrated June 21s 


THE SOVIET AIR 
AND ROCKET FORCES 


Edited by ASHER LEE 
Illustrated May 36s 


RIVERS IN THE 
DESERT 


NELSON GLEUCK 
An absorbing account of archaeological 
discoveries in the Negev desert 
Illustrated 


WAYALESHI 
PETER FRAENKEL 
The story of the creation of the first radio 
station ever to broadcast to Africans 
Illustrated June 2Is 


NO FURTHER WEST 
DAN JACOBSON 
Penetrating, witty, caustic account of the 
time he spent in California May 16s 
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THE RAIN KING 


SAUL BELLOW 
A brilliant new novel from the author of 
The Adventures of Augie March May 16s 
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New novel,.from the author of The Devil’s 

Marchioness April 18s 
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grasp of history in perspective that is granted to 
so few men.’ Nothing could be further from the 


| truth, and indeed all the strength and most of the 
| weaknesses of Paine’s political thought derive just 


from this total indifference of his to a historicist 
way of thinking. 

But it would be misleading to present Paine as 
a typical eighteenth-century radical. For Paine 
combined a belief in the inalienable rights of man 
—which was the common possession of the 


| advanced thinkers of his age—with a further 


belief about the only way in which these rights 
could be truly and permanently secured. Paine 
believed in democracy. In grafting the demo- 
cratic principle on to radicalism—to us now a 
most obvious move—Paine advanced political 
thought somewhat: no small achievement. 


Battles of Hastings 


The Life of Patrick Hastings, By Patricia Hastings. 
(Cresset Press, 25s.) 


THERE is a shortage of glittering figures at the Bar 
just now. With Lord Shawcross in oil, and Lord 
Hailsham in troubled waters, whom would you, 
gentle and wealthy reader, brief to advance your 
interests in that singular libel action, or to protect 
you from that shocking charge of fraud? The 
names of Gardiner, Beyfus, MacKenna and Law- 
rence might, or might easily not, rise unbidden to 
your anxious lips. In the Twenties, Thirties, or 
Forties, no such hesitation was likely, and the 
name of Sir Patrick Hastings would invariably 
have figured on any short list. Equipped with a 
dazzling store of talents he reached the front rank 
at the Bar shortly after the first war and stayed 
there for twenty-five years. His early days included 


| much poverty and hard work; he was arrested for 


murder in Belgium and prospected for gold in 
North Wales. At the Bar his great quality, apart 
from the essentials of courage and brain, was 
directness; this and his famous wit distinguished 
him from that type of brilliant barrister of whom 
it has been said, ‘he makes things so clear that you 
want to go away and scream.’ Hastings’s rocketing 
political career was not so happy: a backbencher 
one year, Attorney-General in the first Labour 
Government the next, the unwitting cause of that 
government's collapse the year after following 
the Campbell prosecution; and the year after that 
resignation and retirement from politics. Stanley 
Baldwin is supposed to have given this advice to 
one entering Parliament, ‘Grow another skin; 
never get annoyed with your opponents; give up 
your press agency subscription.’ Sir Patrick did 
none of these things. His daughter describes here 
the piteous state of his unemployed Northum- 
brian constituents, and his determination to im- 
prove their lives, but this influence was evidently 
not proof against the shocks of political life to 
himself, and after the disaster of 1924 he never 
even voted again. 

Miss Hastings’s book is an amateur’s, from 
both the legal and the literary points of view; 
but through the exhausted epithets the character 
of her volatile, determined and affectionate father 
does penetrate. For all his literary gifts, he was no 
intellectual; Shaw and Wells he described as 
‘poops’—a favourite term of abuse. The story of 
his forensic triumphs has been better done by the 
hero himself, but Miss Hastings’s account is an 
essential source for the complete biography 
which, as Lord Monckton points out in his oh-so- 
charming foreword, remains to be written and to 
take its place beside Marjoribank’s Life of 
Marshall Hall. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 








General 


The Undefeated 


GEORGE PALOCZI-HORVATH’S brilliant 
exposure of Communist police methods. 
Winner of the Atlantic non-fiction award 25s. 


The Trial of 


Peter Manuel 


JOHN GRAY WILSON’S “ macabre book 
tells how the law caught up with a strange 
little man who might have got away with 
multiple murder if he had ever learned to 
keep his mouth shut.”—Evening Standard. 
2I1s. 


Smiling Damned 
. < 
Villain 
RUPERT CROFT-COOKE has set down 
Paul Lund’s professional account of a 
burglar’s life over thirty years, with a reliable 


balance-sheet showing the cash profits, and 
the losses due to doing “ time ”. 18s. 


Till the Day | Die 


ROBERT MARKEL’S moving story of a 
man of indomitable courage who spent the 
best years of his life in prison before estab- 
lishing his innocence, 18s. 


| had a little 
Nut Tree 


LOUIS BATTYE’S account of a Yorkshire 
childhood as a spastic. “I read it simply as 
a piece of very good writing. Mr. Battye is 
a writer. He looks at people and things with 
love and understanding. His talents promise 
him a bright future in literature.’—JoHN 
BRAINE. 18s. 


The Odyssey 


The first edition of NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS” 

great masterpiece is already sold out. Orders 

mounting for new edition—ready late or 
Ss. 


Fiction 


The 
Steel Cocoon 


BENTZ PLAGEMANN. Not since The 
Caine Mutiny has any novel so accurately 
dramatized a small ship of war and the ways 
of the men who belong to it. 15s. 


Pierre Boulle 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN is 
another compelling piece of narrative from 
that great story-teller who gave us The Bridge 
on the River Kwai. 13s. 6d. 


ecker & Warburg 
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BARBARA TUCHMAN 


‘‘Mrs, Tuchman teils the story brilliantly. 
She is a historian, her narrative is fully 
documented, and in excitement and in- 
spiration its 200 pages are worth all the 
thrillers and whodunits of the fiction 
writers put together,.’’ stR ROBERT BRUCE 
LOCKHART (Glasgow Herald) 2nd imp. 183s. 


Katherine Mansfield 


and other Literary Studies 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


“Of the three studies in the present book 
the essay on Katherine Mansfield is im- 
portant as a critical appreciation of her 
progress ‘towards the achievement of 
inward clarity.’ But the much longer 
essays on the novels of George Gissing and 
Henry Williamson are more fascinating as 


examples of Murry’s  self-exploratory 
inspiration,” 

MALCOLM ELWIN (Daily Telegraph) 
Foreword by T. S. Eliot. 20s. 


Jonathan Swilt 


KATHLEEN WILLIAMS 


‘*Miss Williams’s book is an exceptionally 
well-balanced, well-informed study of 
Swift as the thinking man reacting to the 
problems of his age.’’ Daily Telegraph 
Illus. 353. 


Solon 
Let us Find Heroes 


‘Mr Gregory Solon chose as the theme of 
his first novel the plight of the Roman 
legions under Varus . . . In Let us Find 
Heroes, he is once again concerned with 
men who are lost and doomed, but, while 
their predicament is by no means free of 
physical danger, it is the mind and spirit 
that are caught in a dilemma from which 
there would seem to be no escape . . . 
Let us Find Heroes is always more than an 
adventure story . . . Mr. Solon, indeed, 
has written an extremely perceptive’ 
imaginative and subtle novel.’’ The Times. 
16s. 
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Dusty Answers 


Power at the Top. By Clive Jenkins. (MacGibbon and Kee, ?1s.) 


‘ON vesting day,’ said a Labour MP, ‘I marched 
with a group of railwaymen from my con- 
stituency to the local railway station. We stood 





| on the up platform—and sang “The Red Flag.” 


Then we went home. But next day it didn’t seem 
any different there atall. .. .’ 

One feels deep sympathy for the unnamed MP 
quoted by Mr. Jenkins. The word nationalisation, 
like that blessed word Mesopotamia, had brought 
comfort and hope to generations of Socialists. It 
became an article of the faith that the results 
would be magical. The actual results have left a 
scar on all of them. This has produced different 
reactions in the two wings of the Labour Party. 
The Right wing, now in control, have lost faith 
and are proposing only the minimum amount of 
nationalisation necessary to stop the party split- 
ting. Mr. Jenkins belongs to the Left wing. He is 


| a national officer of the Association of Super- 


visory Staffs Executives and Technicians and a 
frequent contributor to Reynolds News and 
Tribune. His patron saint is Mr. Ian Mikardo, 
who gets six references in the index compared 
with only one to Mr. Gaitskell. His pet aversion 


| is Mr. Herbert Morrison. Mr. Jenkins’s reaction 


is that the trouble about nationalisation is that 
there has been too little of it. 

But why didn’t the magic work? Mr. Jenkins 
is in no doubt, The men at the top of the 
nationalised industries are capitalists’ representa- 
tives. He blamed Lord Attlee for this just as much 
asthe Conservatives, who haye probably appointed 
more directors of working-class origin than the 
Socialists. This theme is worked out in great detail 


| and supported by numerous tables. Indeed, Mr. 


Jenkins’s assiduity and determination to keep up 
to date would make him an admirable editor of 


| the Almanach de Gotha. A typical passage reads : 








Directors of the District Bank are seated on 
the North Thames and North-Western Boards 
(in the shape of Messrs. C. J. Cronshaw and the 
Earl of Verulam). 

The Eton-educated Earl of Verulam has a 
brother, the Hon. John Grimston, who is Con- 
servative MP for St. Albans; Mr. Cronshaw 
(formerly ICI) is also a director of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Co. Ltd. A colleague at the 
Canal Company’s table, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, 
is also a colleague on the North-Western Area 
Board. 

Sir Eric serves, too, the Royal Bank of Scotland 
Ltd. and Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. As has 
been mentioned, the chairman of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland helps guide Northern Assurance 
together with the chairman of the North Thames 
Gas Board. 

And so on for page after page after page. 

What are Mr. Jenkins’s remedies apart from 
more nationalisation? They are set out in a few 
pages at-the end of the last chapter, the greater 
part of which deals with quarrels within the 
Labour movement. They are not very helpful. 
First about directors, Certainly the problem of 
getting the right men as directors of the 
nationalised industries presents great difficulties. 
Pace Mr. Jenkins, the ablest men are most unwill- 
ing to take the jobs. He is against the majority on 
any nationalised Board consisting of workers 
within the industry, nor does he want workers to 
get jobs for which they are not technically quali- 
fied. But, oddly enough, he seems to ignore the 
most helpful solution, which is to train up men 
within the industries themselves and to provide 
within them a real career open to the talents. But 
if we are to get directors trained within the 
industries themselves it is essential to get good 


entrants and here the omens are not entirely pro- 
pitious. For example, the Central Electricity 
Authority is running a training scheme for 
engineering graduates recruited from the uni- 
versities. In 1949-50 they recruited 104, of whom 
twenty-one resigned during training. In 1954-55, 
ihe last year for which I have figures, they re- 
cruited only eight. Mr. Jenkins ignores all such 
matters. Instead, we get this pronouncement: ‘The 
chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company said 
in 1947: * . a share in management is not a 
right . . . but a distinction to be earned and a 
responsibility to be borne.” This is a statement that 
might have been delivered with similar regal 
authority by King John to his barons.’ I doubt if 
King John ever said anything as sensible as this. 

Mr. Jenkins’s own scheme for recruitment to 
the Boards is distinctly odd. I give it in his own 
words: 

The difficulties of providing worker-directors 
are, of course extremely complex, but it might 
well be that the elective principle could be main- 
tained by splitting industries into occupational 
constituencies; for example, of clerks, craftsmen, 
managers, labourers, supervisors, technicians 
and all the other appropriate interest groups 
which bulk differently in each industry, This 
method of grouping is suggested because workers 
frequently have, in spite of geographical separa- 
tion, a greater identity of interest with someone 
in the same occupation elsewhere than with other 
men of different occupations and union affilia- 
tions in the same factory, These occupational 
constituencies could then elect an agreed number 
of representatives to an advisory council to the 
Board which would function as an electoral 
college and in turn select a fixed number of 
workers from among its own members who 
would be entitled to sit on the Board. 

If there were anything in this scheme, which I 
doubt, it would deserve rather more than the two 
short paragraphs it gets. 

On joint consultation and man-management in 
general Mr. Jenkins admits that there has been 
little new thought in the official party publications. 
He himself wants the workers on joint consulta- 
tive committees given more power, but does not 
deal with the difficult problem of such powers 
cutting across both those of management and the 
trade unions. Great advances in this field have 


The Butcher Bird 


At dawn beneath the risen sun 
The lizard scuttles to a stone, 

The wren rings in the hazelwood, 
The butterfly assaults the bud 

And the great bee drones till noon; 


When none but little insects hum, 
The bud lies all alone, 

The hazelwood is dumb; dumb, 
And empty, the stone. 


Still, on a briar, the Red-Backed Shrike 
Stands sentinel above the corn. 

His mask is black. His butcher-beak 
Was made to break and spike and hook 
His victim on a thorn. 


And look! below the burning sky, 
Crucified on a tree: 
The lizard and the butterfly, ra 
The wren and the bee. 
PAUL DEHN 
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SRSA ty 


P. L. Giovannetti 


Wildly 
wonderfully real are these 


forty-odd caricatures in which 


improbable . but 


Giovannetti with love, 
wit and sharp observa- 
tion, captures _ the 
quirks and crotchets of 
man’s best friend. 


17s. 6d. 


Modern Art: 


A PICTORIAL ANTHOLOGY 
Ed. by Charles McCurdy 


Over 1,000 illustrations, covering painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and design have been 
chosen to document visually the major art 
movements and personalities of the last 
hundred years. 

48s. 6d. 


“This book is an admirable survey of modern 
painting and should be of great value to all who 
are painting today as well as of immense interest 
to al who would like to have some idea of what 
modern painting is all about.” (Artist) 

“The opportunity of studying the efforts of the 
last 100 years within one volume is most welcome 
...” “ . ., hardly be bettered as a work of 
reference.” (The Financial Times) 


“This will be a useful work of reference.” 
(The Manchester Guardian) 


In Praise of Love: 


an introduction to the Love-poetry of the Renaissance. 
Maurice Valency 


This book ts every important aspect 
of the poetic tradition of the troubadours that 
culminated in Petrarch and Dante. With 
discernment and a lively wit, Maurice Valency 
into perspective the historical social 
and psychological origins of a tradition which 
was the forerunner of modern romantic love. 
“Prof. Valency covers a lot of ground and has 
some illuminating things to say...” “In Praise 
of Love is a book that holds the attention even 
when some of the detail requires concentration to 
follow, because the troubadours provided a back- 
ground of theory that has had enormous conse- 
quences in literature and life.” 
(TheDaily Telegraph) 
“The result is a volume that can be read not only 
with profit but with pleasure.” 
(New York Herald Tribune) 
458. 6d 


Available from all Booksellers 
* * * * * 


MACMILLAN « NEW YORK 


10 SOUTH AUDLEY SIREET LONDON, W. 1 
A TS 








been made in recent years and there are signs that 
the evil traditions left behind of the hard old 
Liberal employers are dying. Advances have been 
made both in nationalised industries (we must 
hope that the apparent setback on the railways is 
only temporary) and in the private sector. Further 
progress can be made but it will only be made 
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by hard work and steady pegging away at the 
job. 
This book shows once again how difficult are 
the problems of the nationalised industries and 
how little hard, logical thinking on the subject 
has been done by either wing of the Labour Party. 

NIGEL BIRCH 


Past Indicative 


Allin a Lifetime. By Walter Allen. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 
A Way Back. By James Mitchell. (Peter Davies, 15s.) 
The Bystander. By Albert J. Guerard. (Faber, 15s.) 


The Man Who Wrote Detective Stories. By J. 


I. M. Stewart. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


Paradise Lost and More. By Constantine Fitz Gibbon. (Cassell, 15s.) 


THE greatest literature is always engaged in a kind 
of gigantic redefinition of terms, what Lawrence 
meant by the leading of sympathy away from 
‘things gone dead.’ And it is a valuable form of 
literature that can move back into the near past 
and redefine by example words we are in danger 
of misprising, concepts we should never have 
allowed to go dead. Mr. Allen’s latest novel is of 
this reminding, invigorating kind. All in a Life- 
time is the unfashionably muted, highly aware 
account given by William Ewart Ashted, now 
seventy-six and waiting for death, of his life, his 
friends and his passion for music. The third of 
fifteen working-class children, he has lived to see 
his pal George Thompson become a brilliant 
Labour MP and two of his sons move into the 
‘boss’ hierarchy. “There’s no reason,’ urges one 
of them, ‘why ... you shouldn't write some- 
thing of real sociological interest.” Mr. Allen is 
not being disingenuous here: he expects us to 
recognise Billy Ashted as a product of his times, 
and the times are wonderfully caught; there is 
never a sense of something merely ‘mugged up’ 
for the occasion. But it is the comments Billy is 
able to make on his experience that finally count 
and Mr. Allen has found a sober and subtle prose 
that doesn’t jar with one’s conception of Billy 
as largely self-taught. Writing his life down is 
made to count for him, too: the end of the book 
finds him a changed man from the peevish old 
runaway that began it. But there are snares in 
Mr. Allen’s method; the autobiographical invites 
the slackly picaresque, and at several moments 
one feels deprived. Billy’s youthful year in New 
York, his relations with his criminal son Tom, 
are never fully developed. They promise so much 
that one is tempted to stick one’s neck out: this 
is a book that might profitably have been longer. 

A Way Back inspires two varieties of admira- 
tion; the first undiluted, since Mr. Mitchell has 
written a very skilful and entertaining piece of 
fiction that stands unequivocally on its own 
merits; the second a kind of awe, because the 
merits it stands on have been for so long almost 
the sole property of Mr. Graham Greene. This 
is in no way denigration, just breath whistling out 
at a lesson so remarkably assimilated. Mr. Mit- 
chell’s book has modish ‘overtones’ in that Harry 
Walker, a foundry worker and its ordinary-seem- 
ing Tyneside hero, is really nursing a load of 
guilt. Seven years earlier, a prosperous business- 
man in South America with a beautiful wife, he 
had taken part in a Red assassination plot and 
succeeded only in killing some innocent children. 
His wife and his past are behind him, but he is 
not allowed to forget so easily. A secret armour- 
piercing bomb is being made at the factory where 
he works: he is approached by two men in a 
pub, threatened, and succumbs. The chase is on. 
Each swift episode ends on a note of urgency, 
surprise or menace. The minor characters are 
properly and plausibly eccentric. There is an all- 
pervading sense that, even if coincidences do 


happen rather often, life is difficult and for grown- 
ups. The dialogue and backgrounds are thriftily 
and authentically done. There is humorous relief. 
And over the whole adroit work hangs that air 
of reassuring unreality that forestalls any deep 
involvement with its people. 

The Bystander, by a Professor of English at 
Harvard, is an exercise in what will certainly be 
called the French manner: clean simple writing, 
glamorous sets, ingenious but dispiriting analyses 
of amorous relationships on the surface, and a 
large wash of rather nasty wish-fulfilment under- 
neath. It concerns an American writer who has 
only published ‘fifty-four pages, in little maga- 
zines you never heard of’ and his squalid affairs 
One summer with a seventeen-year-old chamber- 
maid straight out of Cold Comfort Ferme and a 
forty-year-old ex-actress for whom he has been 
carrying a torch since schooldays. The older 
woman finally has enough of his penurious whin- 
ing about love and kicks him out, a humiliation 
that delights him, and all ends happily as the 
chambermaid agrees to take him back if he will 
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GOTHIC EUROPE 


Commentaries by Helmut Domke 





The first title in the “‘Buildings of Europe” 
series containing 200 superb photographs of 
some of the finest examples of secular and 
ecclesiastica] Gothic architecture. 


APRIL 23 42s. 


FLORENCE 
Text by Sylvia Sprigge 
Photographs by Kurt Otto-Wasow 


Through the fidelity of its 24 colour illustrations, 
embellished by Sylvia Sprigge’s lively and 
informed Introduction, this book worthily 
commemorates the greatness of Florence. 


APRIL 23 27s. 6d. 


THE HIGHLANDS 
Calum I. Maclean 
Writing as a Gaelic-speaking Highlander and as 
a leading authority on folk-culture, the author 
interprets the unique tradition, background, 


culture and way of life of his homeland. 
23 illustrations. APRIL 23 25s. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE 
R. P. Howgrave-Graham 


All the more notable Cathedrals are described 
in detail, following an invaluable general history 
of Gothic architecture in France. 

113 illustrations. MAY 21 35s. 
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Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, 1919-1939 
First Series. Volume VIII 


Completes the present publication of the hitherto secret pro- 
ceedings of international conferences and conversations on 
high policy during the eventful year of 1920. 80s. (post 2s.) 


Abbeys 


An introduction to the religious houses 
of England and Wales 


by R. GILYARD-BEER 


Among our greatest architectural legacies from the Middle 
Ages are the ruined abbeys of England and Wales. This 
handbook deals briefly with the various orders of monks and 
friars, and describes in greater detail the buildings and their 
architecture. Fully illustrated with plates and drawings. 

5s. (post 6d.) 


The Gloucester Candlestick 


by CHARLES OMAN 


The resources of modern photography have made possible 
this beautifully illustrated study of a unique piece of English 
medieval art. The monograph includes a brief history and 
description, and a comparison with other works of art of the 
same period. 10s. (post 6d.) 


Guide to London Museums 
and Galleries 


Essential to the discriminating visitor wishing to plan his visit 
to the best advantage, this popular little guide book contains 
details of location, hours of opening, history, contents and 
arrangement of London’s eighteen principal museums and 
galleries. Illustrated. (Seventh edition.) 3s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


Time Measurement 


Part I. Historical Review 
by F. A. B. WARD 


An illustrated handbook giving an account of the historical 
development of each of the main types of time-measuring 
instruments. 5s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 


3 ose —— 











The Taming of the Shrew 


The First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear Kate down 
the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault lay in her father. A 
modern psychiatrist would have quickly discovered that she spent her 
formative years falling over books that her parent had carelessly strewn 
about. Books, like women, are best when housed in elegance. Keep your 
wife unshrewish, and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your books 
in a sturdy Minty bookcase that can grow with your library. Your wife will 
like your Minty bookcase; she'll approve of its traditional yet always 
contemporary lines ; she’ll admire its heavy, sliding glass doors that protect 
your books from dust and herself from dust-fever. Her desire to play 
Hamlet with your library will disolve into sweet reasonableness—and 
that by St. George & Merrie England, is as you like it. 

You can begin your Shrew Taming with a Minty expanding bookcase 
costing as little as £9. 2.0.—and on deferred terms, if you wish. 

Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and 
furniture;) only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer 
you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty 
showrooms each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for 
any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and 
particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. S.6. Minty Ltd, 44-45 High 
Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 











IXFORD (HEAD OFFICE) 44-45 HIGH STREET - LONDON 123 VICTORIA STREET 


5.W.r MANCHESTER 7-90 ROYAL EXCHANGE ARCADE - BIRMINGHAM 186 
CORPORATION STREET BRISTOL so PARK STREET GLASGOW 556 
SAUCHIEHALL STREET - LEEDS SHELL HOUSE EASTGATE 
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Just published—the big advertising 
novel that sold over two million copies 
in America 


THE 
ADMEN 








by 


SHEPHERD 
MEAD 


The Times said: 

“It is improbable that a more realistic 
and lively picture of the advertising 
world has been painted since Dorothy 
Sayers’s Murder Must Advertise than 
Mr. Mead’s THE ADMEN. The atmo- 
sphere of daily crises which help to 
make up the fascination and un- 
certainty of this feverish existence is 
shaped inte a most exciting story.” 


The Sunday Times said: 


“Here is one of the best novels yet to 
rise from the jumpy jungle of American 
advertising. Mr. Mead is briskly bitter 
about the opportunism, the flummery. 
The dialogue is crisp and real. The 
background detail is right.” 


The Times Literary Supplement said: 


“Brilliant .. .a sense of... achievement 
tingles through Mr. Mead’s excellent 
account of the American advertising 
business; but the mature quality of this 
writer lies in the nuance of a con- 
temporary and American idea: that a 
sense of reality is the rarer part of 
idealism, its saving discipline.” 
15s net 


T. V. BOARDMAN 











stand guard outside his room while she uses it 
with another gentleman. On second thoughts, Mr. 
Guerard, who has published considerably more 
than fifty-four pages, may be taking a tongue-in- 
cheek sabbatical. 

After which it is cosy to lounge back with The 
Man Who Wrote Detective Stories and the purer 
fantasies of our own English dons. Of the four 
stories in this erratic volume the title one is, at 
least stylistically, the strangest. The ‘I’ is sitting 
outside Florian’s when he sees Seston, unmet 


| since Oxford days. ‘How more than extra- 





ordinary!’ cries Seston. ‘It wasn’t of course that,’ 
points out the narrator primly and goes on and 
on, exploiting the more obvious Jamesian man- 
nerisms to convey observations of startling 
banality. The situation itself—of a thriller writer 
tangled in one of his plots—is so fiercely con- 
trived, almost as if the near-parody manner were 
hopefully trying to conceal the paucity of matter, 
that the comic twist at the end of its hundred 
pages damply uncurls. The last two stories are 
much better in their separate, fantastic ways. 
‘Double Buzz’ is a thoroughly spooky and farcical 
study of a ‘new boy’ at the Fellows’ Table, suffer- 
ing the surreal conversation and savage whims 
of the dons. ‘Poor Chowder’ must be the first con- 
frontation in English letters of a latterday Sir 
Hugh Walpole with a midland university oaf. Mr. 
Stewart very decently, and under extraordinary 
circumstances, lets Redbrick win. 

The best things in Mr. Fitz Gibbon’s ram- 
shackle collection of odds and ends (some short 
stories, a three-act play Paradise Lost, an article 
on Capri) are the two wry ‘Visits,’ to Gide and 
Gertrude Stein, and even they are fairly common- 
place pieces of deflation. The trouble with yok- 
ing heterogeneous items violently together in this 
public way is that the demonstrably bad tends to 
colour one’s appreciation of the potentially good. 
But I still can’t detect anywhere in this book much 
more than the desire to write, some ideas for 
stories, and the patience to produce laboured 
facsimiles, in assorted manners, of the real thing. 
Ten previous books by Mr. Fitz Gibbon are 
listed: one can only hope that this one is wilfully 
unrepresentative, an ill-conceived attempt to 
scrape the barrel. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


The Deep End 


The Undefeated. By George Paloczi-Horvath. 
(Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 

TuHIs autobiography centres on the extreme 
situations of political experience. It is what the 
anti-Fascist autobiographies of the Thirties tried 
to be, but failed. Mr. Paloczi-Horvath’s account 
of his prison life under the Rakosi terror, which 
forms the kernel of the book, is a mature, grown- 
up equivalent of Koestler’s Spanish Testament, 
say. This is not because it was so much worse 
(though it was), but because it is described by a 
mind freed not from particular types of zealotry 
and self-regard, but from zealotry and self-regard 
in general. This will be a true classic of life in the 
totalitarian age. 

Many an ex-Communist, having destructively 
tested the extremes of devotion to formula, be- 
comes freer and more realistic in his ideas than 
most, and it is this kind of detachment that gives 
the book its extra dimension of humanity. Not 
that purely political inside stories are lacking— 
from the author’s career as a Leftist journalist 
before the war; in SOE; in the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party; in prison; and in the Revolution. 
He is informative and illuminating on Jan 
Masaryk’s ‘suicide,’ on the Rajk frame-up, on the 
character of a Police Minister (very), on the loath- 
some Rakosi himself. He tells, too, of the dossiers 
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built up by the MVD against William Gallagher : 


and Jack Lindsay, of the Hungarian sentenced to 
eleven years’ imprisonment for spying for the 
Intelligence Service agent Professor Bernal. 


It was only after two years of torment in prison § 
that he abandoned the Communist view. Before | 


that: ‘I felt that the theory of the dictatorship 


of the party leaders, disguised as the dictatorship f 


of the proletariat, would be revised under the 


impact of events.’ Before we laugh at his naiveté, § 


we may remember that Nagy and Losonczy were 
actually effecting the transformation of a Com- 
munist regime into a revolutionary democracy 


when they were struck down. And before we go} 


on splashing and screaming around in the shallows 
of our own self-righteous little reflexes about this 
or that issue, we might do worse than read the 
hard-won wisdom of a man who has gone in at 
the deep end; and learnt to swim. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


It’s a Crime 


Blood and Judgment. By Michael Gilbert. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) The author 
seems to think that Filipinos are black, and that 
reporters write their own headlines, but he is 
more knowledgeable about police work: there is 
a sedate authenticity about his tale of murder in 
North London. Nothing like so clearly in the top 
class as Fear to Tread, but a good example of the 
second: London atmosphere, the rivalries of the 
police-station, and the formalities of pub and 
police-court, all in decent, well-bred prose. 
The Dominant Third. By Elizabeth Hely. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) Effective opening: pretty Eng- 
lish bride murdered on honeymoon in Burgundy, 
Sags into silly ending, with melodramatic trap set 
for killer, but Paris police-detective a good crea- 
tion. Meals at La Tour d’Argent and Lapérouse 
tantalisingly not described. Promising début yy 
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Ready April 24th 


Sisters of Delilah 


A former secret agent tells the true stories of 
famous women spies. lés. 


Cricket from the 
Grandstand 


KEITH MILLER 


The great all-rounder’s views on modern ~—_ 
— including the 1959 Tests. 6s. 





Children in the Big City 


Photos: OSCAR VAN ALPHEN 
Text: ADRIAAN MORRIEN 
‘A beautiful album of photographs’ - 
News Chronicle 
‘Striking and sometimes brilliant photographs’ 
— Liverpool Daily _ 


Home Dressmaking 
BETTY JERMAN 
‘An invaluable guide for the beginner’ — 
Derby Evening Telegraph 
‘A book to start you making your own clothes’ 
- Yorkshire oan Post 
s. 6d. 
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wife of William Mole, who himself created a 
wine-merchant detective: the Moles must do 
themselves well. 

Gin and Murder. By Josephine Pullein-Thomp- 
son. (Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Solid, old-fashioned, 
well-written and readable, though improbable, 
story of murder at county cocktail party, with 
local MFH as chief suspect. Solution by blinding 
flash rather than plodding detection, so it’s more 
like following a drag than watching hounds work. 
Local policeman uppish and rude to the gentry, 
like that odious character created and despised by 
Joanna Cannan. 

The Pursuit. By Moray McLaren. (Jarrolds, 
15s.) Elegant and engaging long picaresque novel 
in which young Scots lawyer: seeks the evidence 
that will free innocent man of murder charge, 
and convict a Mr. Hyde, in a still Stevensonian 
Edinburgh and Dickensian London. ; 

The Devil’s Door. By Leonard Halliday. (Ham- 
mond, 12s. 6d.) Brisk thriller based on a bright 


} new idea: it is set largely in South Tyrol, and 
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based on separatist movement there, which is as 
real and as up-to-the-news as the Iron Curtain 
and a damn sight less fly-blown as a theme. 

The Interloper. By Gwendoline Butler. (Bles, 
12s. 6d.) A tenement house near London Docks: 
an American historian (female, young) haunted 
by what might be a poltergeist; and two school- 
girls with what seems a touch of the sinister about 
them. Tension slackens towards end, but out- 
standing for Southwark background and atmo- 
sphere of mystery and unease. 

One for the Road, By Fredric Brown. (Board- 
man, 10s. 6d.) Small-town murder in Arizona 
solved by small-town reporter. Particularly good 
on police routine and newspaper work. This is 
one of the soundest, most sensible and least sen- 
sational of American crime-writers. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


‘Adventure in 
OI Lu 


by Henry Longhurst 


Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston Churchill, K.G. 














This is the thrilling story of the men who 
began and built up the British Petroleum 
Company, now one of the greatest commercial 
enterprises in the World. It originated with the 

§ dramatic events of the night of the 26th of May 
1908, which were to change the course of 
Middle East history and the shape cf the oil 
industry. Alive today are men who marked out 
with scraps of calico the route for the first 
pipeline in the Middle East or sailed in a boat 
over the water-logged island of Abadan, where 
later they built the biggest refinery .a the 
world with a community the size of Brighton 
or Salt Lake City. Their successors in the last 
half-century have spread their business over all 
five continents and sail the seas in a tanker 
fleet rivalling in tonnage that of the Company’s 
first really big customer, the Admiralty, in 
1914, when its First Lord was Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 


Illustrated with 50 pp. of photographs. Map end- 
papers in four colours. Price 21/-. (Special 


Boa price, if ordered before April 14th, 
10/6). 
i SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 


. } , Tavistock Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, London, WCr 
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MY BEST CHANCELLOR AGAIN 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue Economic Survey, if care- 
fully read, usually reveals the 
Budget. After taking one look at 
the last paragraph the Stock 
Exchange decided last week that 
it was safe to discount a tax relief 
of some £300 million; in short, it 
saw in it the green light for expan- 
sion, a clear signal for the equity 
share boom. And it was not dis- 
appointed. 

The Budget must be viewed in 
the light of that last unequivocal paragraph. The 
economy, it said, ‘can afford to expand more than 
in the past three years,’ for it is stronger than it 
has ever been. The Government’s policy ‘is to do 
all it can to foster this expansion’—subject only to 
‘the need to maintain a strong external position 
and the continuance of the recent record of price 
stability at home.’ The Budget fulfils the Survey. 

These provisos were not too forbidding. The 
maintenance of price stability clearly depends now 
on an increase in production and productivity; it 
can no longer depend on a fall in the prices of 
imported raw materials, for these are now rising. 
The increase in wage rates last year, though less 
than the average of previous years, was still greater 
than the rise in national production and produc- 
tivity. So the Government was right to try to 
boost industrial output. As for the risk of a rise 
in imports upsetting the balance of payments the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search pointed out in its last bulletin that very 
little of the excess rise in imports since 1954 was 
directly linked to economic expansion. It was due 
almost entirely to the substitution of imported 
for home-produced goods which has been going 
on independently of the rate of expansion (a case 
for some form of import control?) and it can 
safely be assumed, I think, that this trend will not 
be so marked if the national output rises and costs 
are reduced. However, the Chancellor expects to 
see some rise in imports and no change in exports 
in the next few months and is apparently prepared 
to take the risks, seeing that at the end of last year 
there were unused resources available in the 
economy. His Budget is certain to put those 
resources into circulation. 

What impressed me about the Chancellor’s 
forecasts is that he has accepted the view—urged 
more than once in this column—that it is not 
enough to stimulate private consumption by tax 
reliefs: it is essential to make a substantial increase 
in public investment. As private investment is not 
expected to rise this year the Government is deter- 
mined to fill the gap. The survey put the estimate 
for public gross fixed investment in 1959-60 as 
£1,607 million against £1,449 million in the 
previous year—a rise of £158 million or 11 per 
cent. in real terms. The biggest increases are in 
electricity, railways and roads and some of the 
projects are fast-moving and can be completed 
within a year of the time of authorisation. I may 
perhaps be forgiven if I make the comment that 
if the Treasury had followed my advice and started 
re-expansion when I was urging it here in July, 
August and September last year, private invest- 
ment might now be joining in the Government's 
investment drive. 

It can be assumed that Mr. Amory has brought 
the trade recession to an end. It will take time, as 
he said, to bring unemployment down from its 
present level, which he admitted was much too 
high, but a rise in output without a corresponding 
reduction in unemployment means a rise in pro- 





ductivity and a much-needed restoration of com- 
pany profit margins. This was the justification for 
the resumption of the ‘bull’ market in industrial 
equities. 

There are, of course, political uncertainties 
which will keep the ‘bull’ market in check—the 
coming election at home and the coming Berlin 
crisis abroad, not to mention the perpetual crisis 
in the Middle East. The Chancellor is also taking 
some risk with the balance of payments. He is 
banking on a recovery in the primary producing 
countries before the end of the year. In other 
words, while he expects a rise in imports he is 
assuming that the offsetting rise in exports will not 
be long delayed. These are matters, however, 
which are outside his control and although he 
expects what he calls a ‘respectable’ surplus on 
the balance of payments—trespectable enough to 
cover the amount of investment abroad— 
foreigners may have different Views of respecta- 
bility and hasten to sell the £ short when the 
election date is announced, particularly if by that 
time the annual surplus is running at a figure 
below £300 million. It would be well for the ‘bulls’ 
to remember these points. I trust, however, that 
the Chancellor will not be robbed of the fruits of 
his wisdom and courage. He has rightly decided 
that the economy needs a boost. He is rightly not 
disturbed by increasing the overall deficit from 
£182 million last year to £721 million (it would 
have been only £355 million if taxes had not been 
reduced) and he is rightly assuming, on the basis 
of the highest level of personal savings in our 
history, that there will be enough saved to cover 
the accelerated national investment programme. 
Mr. Amory has proved himself to be once again 
the best Chancellor we have had since the war. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


N Monday there was a tremendous turnover 
Ox buying and selling on the Stock Exchange 
with a record business of over 20,000 shares. The 
new buyers and the profit-takers were evenly 
matched for most of the day but in the end the 
sellers just predominated and the market turned 
easier up to Tuesday afternoon. The opening on 
Wednesday was a scene of great excitement. The 
brewery market was caught unprepared and job- 
bers were quoting prices from 2s. to Ss. up. In 
other markets the rises were more reasonable, but 
one of the most striking was that in Alfred 
Herbert, the machine-tool makers. On the morn- 
ing before the Budget a line of 50,000 shares at 
ls. under the market proved difficult to sell. On 
Wednesday the line had gone and the price was 
3s. up. The Chancellor's emphasis on investment 
spending was, for the City, one of the most im- 
pressive features of the Budget. (It supports my 
recommendation of AEI.) Store shares, durable 
goods shares, commercial vehicles and motors all 
attracted buying. The result was that the Financial 
Times index of ordinary shares went through its 
previous high of 2254 reached at the end of last 
year. The Chancellor in no uncertain fashion has 
restored the ‘bull’ market. 


Oil Shares 

The oil dividend season may be pleasantly re- 
assuring but it is not expected to bring investment 
support back into the oil share market. Americans 
have been selling the international oil equities for 
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the simple reason that they prefer shares that go 
up and it is hardly likely that investors will want 
to buy SHELL or BP when Iraq is going Com- 
munist and Washington is imposing quotas for 
American oil imports. Shell did well to maintain 
183 per cent. tax free on the capital increased by 
the heavy ‘rights’ issue early in the year. Because 
of lower selling prices the group's net income for 
the year fell by 30 per cent. to £151 million, al- 
though the volume of sales was 5 per cent. up. The 
only encouraging feature was a 45 per cent. 
recovery in net profits in the last quarter if allow- 
ance is made for the extra taxation imposed 
retrospectively by Venezuela and paid for in one 
lump sum. Economically the international oil 
position may be improving, but politically it is 
worsening and the market is showing the effects 
of investment neglect. Shell at 141s. 3d. yield 4.6 
per cent. 


The Times Furnishing 

The stores are among Mr. Amory’s beneficiaries. 
The temporary setback in TIMES FURNISHING 
on disappointment with the profit statement was 
soon overcome, for it was obvious that profits for 
1958 had gone up, not down. The company had 
enjoyed a rapid expansion in hire-purchase trading 
in the last four months of the year. In accordance 
with the conventional bookkeeping of hire- 
purchase companies, provision was made for the 
unrealised profit on the hire-purchase. debt and 
this amounted to £334,341 against only £58,340 
in the previous year. Adding back this provision 
to the profits of the group before tax it will be 
found that last year’s gross was £1,136,000 against 
£967,000 in the previous year. The chairman 
should explain this point at the meeting on May 
1 and give some indication of the current year’s 
improved earnings. At 22s. 6d. ex dividend the 
shares yield just 5 per cent. on the basis of last 
year’s distribution of 224 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE report of Associated Electrical Indus- 

tries indicates confidence for the current year, 
which is a point Lord Chandos, the chairman, 
will no doubt make at the forthcoming annual 
general meeting; particularly as orders in hand 
at the end of 1958 totalled £182 million compared 
with £180 million the previous year, evidence that 
the heavy side of the electrical industry is not 
going back. AEI now consists of five groups, British 
Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan Vickers Elec- 


trical, Hotpoint (refrigerators), Siemens Edison 
Swan and the Overseas Group; thus a better 
balanced group in this industry would be hard 
to find. Last year £25 million of 6 per cent. deben- 
ture was raised (£4 million was used to repay the 
34 per cent. ten-year notes). This loan will call 
for an interest charge of £14 million per annum; 
but the capital will be well employed in the 
expansion of the company’s interests. Companies 
recently acquired were Associated Insulation 
Products, W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works in 
1958, and also London Electric Wire and Smiths, 
all of which will have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the group’s profits by the end of this year. 
The net profit for 1957 was £4,333,139; for 1958 
it was £5,525,628, providing earnings of 26.4 per 
cent. for the 15 per cent. dividend. The £1 ordinary 
shares of this great concern give an excellent re- 
turn of 5.4 per cent. at the current price of 57s. 6d. 
and will doubtless prove a first-class investment 
over a long period. 

The chairman, Mr. Ben Davis, forecasts a bright 
future for the record side of the business carried 
on by his company, Musical and Plastic Indus- 
tries, in spite of the recent sharp decline in world 
sales of gramophone records. Since the days when 
the company were known as W. Abbott, there have 
been some remarkable developments, notably 
Gala records made by the subsidiary Selcol Pro- 
ducts, which only went into production last 
October. The demand for these records far 
exceeds supply and arrangements are being made 
whereby these records will be available in super- 
markets and chain stores, including Boots. By a 
process of automation twelve-inch long-playing 
records will soon be available at ha!f the normal 
price and at a lower price than the Record Club 
prices. There will be a wide export field available, 
says Mr. Davis, and the automatic process is 
exclusive to the company. Other interests include 
musical instruments (Henri Selmer and Company) 
and the manufacture of plastic toys (Thames 
Valley Moulders and Everest Plastics). A new 
small electric organ (very simple to play) will 
shortly be launched. Trading profits for 1958 in- 
creased by 78 per cent. and even on the capital as 
increased last year—it is now £255,000—equity 
earnings have increased from 46.3 per cent. to 
70 per cent. The balance sheet discloses an increase 
of £115,000 in net assets at £363,290, the cash 
position is a littlke down, more liquid resources 
may be required to finance the expansion of the 
new record venture, but even so the Is. ordinary 
shares should in time earn greater rewards than 
the last dividend of 324 per cent. (against 25 per 
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cent.); they now stand at 6s. 3d. to yield 5.2 per 
cent. 

There seems to be a remarkable consensus of 
informed opinion, says Mr. J. B. Campbell, chair- 
man of Campbell Discount Company, that the 
demand for hire-purchase credit is still only at the 
beginning of a long period of growth. Certainly 
this young company (a member of the Industrial 
Bankers’ Association) has shown remarkable pro- 
gress for the year ended December 31, 1958. The 
significant event in the company’s history was the 
participation last year by the Minster Trust in the 
company’s affairs. They acquired a substantial 
interest in the equity capital and also £60,000 £1 
8 per cent. accumulative redeemable participat- 
ing preference shares and have applied for and 
taken up a further £100,000 8 per cent. preference 
from a new issue of 500,000 soon to be made avail- 
able. Campbell Discount have recently acquired 
an 83 per cent. interest in Lincolnshire Property 
Building and General Finance Company (estab- 
lished in Lincoln over eighty years ago) by pay- 
ment of £131,035 in cash and by the issue of 
27,533 8 per cent. preference shares. Total assets 
at the beginning of 1958 were £353,954, expanded 
to £897,052 by the end of the year, a growth of 
153 per cent. In 1958 turnover approached £1 mil- 
lion; it is planned to raise this to over £2 million 
this year. Net profit for the year was £26,302 
against £8,190 for 1957 and, after tax, amounted 
to £14,864. Here is a company with gréat growth 
prospects. Unfortunately the equity capital is not 
as yet available to the public, but it is possible to 
acquire (from the company) the new £1 8 per 
cent. preference shares at par. 


The record of Gratton Warehouses is, over 
many years, a fine and progressive one. Profits 
(from preliminary figures) for 1958 have hit a new 
‘high.’ Group profits were £2.72 million against 
£2.66 million and the net profit after tax £1.23 
million compared with £1.10 million, so that the 
final dividend of 314 per cent. brings a welcome 
increase, making a total of 44 per cent. against the 
equivalent of 41 per cent. for the previous year. 
It is proposed to make a free scrip issue of one for 
six to ordinary shareholders. The 5s. ordinary 
shares rightly enjoy what may be called a ‘blue 
chip’ yield of 4.2 per cent. at 53s. 3d.; it could 
be that this rate will be maintained or increased 
on the larger capital. 


Anglo-French Exploration. It is regretted that 
in our note on March 27 the net profit. was re- 
ported as £81,175 against £56,527. This should 
have read £56,164 against £50,014. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED ‘AND SIXTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 





6TH APRIL, 1959 
SPEECH OF AL GERNON DENHAM, J.P. 
(Abridged). 
THe 106th Annual Meeting of the members of the 


Halifax Building Society was held in Halifax on the 
6th April. 1959, the President, Mr. Algernon Denham, 
J.P.. presiding. 

In his review of the vear the President stated :— 

The vear covered by the Report has been one of 
great interest and significance for building societies. 
On the level of the national economy there has been 
a marked improvement from the crisis conditions 
ef eighteen months ago. The credit squeeze has ended, 
Bank Rate has been reduced by five successive stages 
from 7% to 4%, the confidence of the oversea in- 
vestor has been restored and steps have been taken 
towards the re-establishment of sterling as a fully 
convertible currency. 

The year has been characterized by a continuance 
of high mortgage demand and an intensification of 
competition for savings. 

We have seen the passage through the House of 
Commons of the House Purchase and Housing 
Bill and have enjoyed some relief in regard to profits 
tax, while in August last year your Society announced 
a reduction in the rate of interest paid to its investors 
and in the rate charged to owner-occupier borrowers. 

The reduction in interest rates received a warm 
welcome in the Press, but, as anticipated, was not 
followed by the Movement generally, which took the 
view that, as long as the mortgage demand remained 
unsatisfied, investors’ rates could not be reduced in 
the face of the competition currently being offered 
for funds by other investment media. 

The assets have increased from £344 million to 
£390 million. This growth is not quite as spectacular 


i939 


as that achieved in the preceding twelve months but 
is regarded as fully adequate by your Board. 

The mortgage assets have increased from £281 
million to £316 million, the bulk of this increase 
being in respect of mortgages exceeding £1,000 but 
not exceeding £3,000. 

The liquidity ratio at 31st January, 1959, stood at 
18.4% and has meant the addition of £10 million to 
the Society’s investment portfolio, which now stands 
at a total of £72 million. 

The reserves were increased by £1.248.000 during 
the year, the total figure now standing at £14,260.663. 

The total advances of £66,700.000 slightly exceed 
the total for the previous year. Latterly there have 
been signs of a falling-off in mortgage demand 
possibly due in some measure to an improvement 
in the lending capacity of other societies and institu- 
tions. As long as the Society’s mortgage rate remains 
favourable, however, it is not anticipated that there 
will be any’ serious shortfall in the demand for the 
Society's mortgage facilities. 

The average amount advanced on mortgage during 
the year was £1,344 compared with £1,357 in the 
previous year. 98.9% of the total advances (both in 
number and amount) were in respect of private 
houses for owner occupation. Moreover, 28.4% in 
numbers and 20.2°, in amount were in respect of 
properties built before 1919; figures which maintain 
the Society’s tradition of making a substantial con- 
tribution towards the home-ownership of the pre- 
1919 property. 

Your Board have naturally followed with close 
attention the passage of the House Purchase and 
Housing Bill through the House of Commons. When 
the White Paper outlining the Government's proposal 
was published, we issued a statement to the Press 
welcoming in principle the proposals to encourage 
home-ownership of the pre-1919 property but express- 
ing certain doubts and reservations concerning the 
details of the scheme. We are assured that the arrange- 
ments guarantee the independence of building societies 
but one wonders how long this will remain so when 
£100 million, and possibly more, of public money is 
invested in the Movement. 
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ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


RECORD SALES 


Tue fifty-sixth annual general meeting of Ericsson 
Telephones, Ltd., was held on April 3 in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, Bt., G.C.V.O. (chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: At our General Meet- 
ing last year I advised you there were indications of 
recession in world trade which would undoubtedly 
react upon export prices. This proved to be the case, 
and under these circumstances I think the report sub- 
mitted is by no means an unsatisfactory one. 

Operating costs were increased by the wage award 
granted in the Engineering industry during the year. 
These costs are now very sensitively balanced so that 
the proverbial “last straw” may well make all the 
difference between securing or losing an order. 

The extensive modernisation carried: out at our 
main factory during the past few years has proved of 
great help in meeting the strains imposed by the fe- 
cession. Our expenditure on new plant and buildings 


in the years 1956 to 1958 exceed £2} million, financed 4 


entirely from our own accumulated resources. 

Profit on trading amounted to £1 002,396 which 
compares with £1,251,112 in the previous year. 
Invoiced sales were a record, being up by 2%, but 
rising costs and competition lowered our profit mar- 
gins. I expect these conditions to continue during most 
of the present year but the potential need for tele- 
communication equipment is world-wide and it is only 
a question of time for this to materialise. 

Our expenditure on “esearch and development con- 
tinues to be heavy, and if we are to maintain our 
position in the industry, it must remain so. 

It is dangerous to prophesy but I think I can say 
that while I do not anticipate any spectacular results, 
I am confident that we should meet next year with 
another satisfactory report. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend of 
free of tax, making 13% for the year (compared with 
12% free of tax for 1957), was approved. 





year. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


Scholars will normally enrol for a Ph.D. 


by seven , 


~ AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are invited froth graduates for 
enrolment as research students. Applicants should 
be post-graduate students with capacity for re- 
search. Enrolments are invited as follows : 

@) THE JOHN CURTIN SCHOOL OF 
MEDICAL RESEARCH: Students may 
enrol in the Departments of Biochemistry, 
Experimenta! Pathology, Medical Chemistry, 
Microbiology and Physiology, in which work 
is being carried out on phosphate meta- 
bolism, cardiovascular disease, hetero- 
cyclic chemistry and the chemistry of metal 
chelates, pox and influenza viruses and 
neurophysiology respectively. 

@) THE RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES: Students may enrol 
in the Departments of Astronomy, Geophy- 
sics, Nuclear Physics, Particle Physics and 
Theoretical Physics, in which investigations 
are proceeding on the Southern Milky Way 
and Magellanic Clouds; the magnetic, heat 
conduction and mechanical properties of 
rocks; low energy nuclear physics; 10 Bev 
accelerator design and construction; theoreti- 
cal problems in nuclear and high energy 
physics, respectively. 

«) THE RESEARCH SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND PACIFIC SFUDIES: 
Students may enrol to undertake research 
in the subjects of Anthropology and 
Socjology, including Oceanic Linguistics, 
Demography, Economics, including Econo- 
mic History and Economic Statistics, Geo- 
graphy, Modern History (particularly in the 
fields Of Australia and the British Com- 
monwealth), Far Eastern History (*China 
and Japan), Pacific History, International 
Relations, Law, Political Science, including 
Public Administration, Philosophy, Political 
and Social Philosophy, and Statistics, in- 
cluding Mathematical Statistics, 

*A substantial knowledge of the relevant lan- 

guage is a pre-requisite. 

A sma’; number of scholarships is open for 
competition among those wishing to enrol. The 
scholarships are tenable for an initial period of 
two years and may be extended for a third 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7$% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra £% on each £500 unit 
—— ae Investment = SR. 
TES INVESTMENTS L 














DANES INN 1 HOUSE. 265 STRAND, LONDON, wo 








degree. 

The present value of a scholarship is £4833 
per annum, Married scholars with dependent 
children may be granted an additional allowance 
of £A225 per annum im respect of the first 
child and a further £A75 per annum for cach 
other child. 

The University will make a contribution not 
exceeding £165 sterling towards a scholar’s fares 
to Canberra from the United Kingdom, and the 
same maximum allowance towards his return 
fare. No allowance can be made towards the 
fares of a scholar’s wife and family. 

Application forms and further particulars may 
be obtained from the * . to whom 
applications should be submitted, or from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The University regularly considers applications 
in June and@ November, but special consideration 
may be given to applications | at o* times. 

*R. A. HOHEN, 
Box Registrar. 
G. r D., Canberra, AC.T. 


BBC requires Music Talks Producer to promote 
and produce talks, chiefly in Third Programme, 
on music and subjects related to music, includ- 
ing talks with musical illustrations; also to attend 
auditions and concerts and to report thereon. 
Wide knowledge and sound judgment of musical 
standards and taste essential, acquaintance with 
the history of music, an understanding of trends 
and personalities in the world of music today, 
organising ability, also imagination and skil| in 
the use of words. A professional —— in 
music, although not essential, may be the de- 
ciding factor. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if 


| qualifications exceptional), 


annnal increments to £1,930 p.a. max. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G 1068. “Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, 

House, London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC reqaires Literary Editor, ‘The ee 


of ‘The Listener’ (including the choice oft orginal 
poems) and for supplements of a literary charac- 
ter. He must have a wide knowledge of literature 
and the literary scene and be familiar with the 
general ron of current literature and authors, 
art exhibitions and art critics. Salary £1,255 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional), 
tising by seven annual increments to £1,735 p.a. 
max. Requests: for Le forms ( _ 

fer 1071 
*Spt.") should reach Taplimeees Gite, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcome 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644. 


VICTORIA ag Sg OF WELLINGTON, 
W ZEALAND 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS 
Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned post. The salary will be £1,025 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,275. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications experience of 














Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close in New Zealand on Ist June, 1959. 
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For central heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost fy 
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MEANS HOME COMFORT 


Builders’ een Gesmiony 
LTD « CAMBERLEY : 


Officer, Broadcasting House, “London, wWw.i, 
quoting $.C.1004 ‘Spt.,” within a 


THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Apr. 17, 18 (mems. 19), 23, 24, 
25: * Peer Gynt.'—CAN Sill (68.30), CAN 
3475 (before 6), 6 Canonbury, N.1. 


EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES 


DAME MAY CURWEN, ee 
authority on REFUGEES IN THE WOR 
TODAY, csethe on Gi cattle te be tomes 
S.W.1, on Tuesday, 14th April. 
Wesuminster Branch < a Se invites you to 























INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 in Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 27th April. Classes and lec- 
tures on the Spanish and 


apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381.0 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. so, 

PAINTINGS by ANTHONY CROSS 

ANNE DUNN. eg heey by 1OHN 

MARSHALL. 10-5.30. Sats, 10- 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DEL’ DELEANGO 15 Con 19 Cork 

Street, W.1. RODIN : Bronzes and Drawings. 

APEL ART GALLERY. The Graven 

exhibition of recent prints and 
Artists. Weekdays, 11-6; 

. Admission free. 





MATTHIESEN GALLERY: AVIGDOR 
HA — Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 
May 2. 142 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 


Continued Overleaf 








TREASURES OF CAMBRIDGE 
Unique Collection of Sinton, Silver, MSS, 
Sculpwre, etc. 


MARCH 17-APRIL 18 
GOLDSMITHS’ HALL 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2 

Daily 10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m, (Not Sundays.) 
Admission 2s. 6d. 
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Read ‘Letters from Keele’ 
and Altrincham, Corso 


in the Spring 


ame ot GEMINI 


from Booksellers in all Universities 
or 3/- from 100 Drayton Gdns., S.W.10 














PERSONAL 


A NICE SLICE SUFFICETH US when it’s 
served with delicicus Rayner’s Mango Chutney— 
from ali good grocers. : 
CASTLES IN SPAIN? Don't dream of good liv- 
ing, make it a reality right here at home with 
superb Spanish El Cid Sherry. This is the light, 
yet full-bodied Amontillado that is so pleasing to 
the palate. ae ie. ee: 
INCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane. Accrington. im ‘ c ; 
SULTANT for nervous corditions, habits 
on copestie’ problems, qualified in therapeutic 
hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 4245, : 
EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catatoguc. — P. J. 
Radford, Deamead, Portsmouth, Hants. ; 
ENGLISH UNDERGRADUATE available for 
holiday chavuffeuring on Continent, July- 
ber, with own car, a 1958 Renault 
Dauphine, or as driver.—-Box 4617. 
FILM AND TV, including live broadcasts : 
THE. VISUAL PERSUADERS, National Film 
Theatre, May 3-May 10. Full programme from 
John Morley, Joint Council for Education 
Through Art, 1 Cambalt Road, S.W.15. 
FOR TRIUMPHANT SPEECHES. | have 
coached some of our top-rank public speakers, 
and everything I have taught them I can teach 
you. Write for details.—John J. Radclift, 50 
Avenue Road, Herne Bay. pec tide 
INTERPRET for foreign holidays. 2 LP records 
and 2 books. Only £3 10s. post free. French, 
Spanish, Italian and German. Free trial. No de- 
posit.—Barmerica Book Sales Ltd. (Dept. Visa- 
phone SP), 10 Bayley Street, W.C.1. MUS 7223. 
iS THE MIDDLE EAST WITH US? ‘CROSS- 
BOW,” the Bow Group quarterly of Tory ideas, 
studies this question in an important series of 
articles on Britain's approach to the uncom- 
mitted world. Authors include Professor T. 
Wilson and A. D. Dodds-Parker, M.P. Articles 
include, “Whom Should We Aid,’ and “Meeting 
Krushchev.” In the April issue, out this week. 
3/- a copy, 10/- p.a.—CROSSBOW,’ Room 1, 
22 St. Giles’ High Street, W.C.2 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. Pe. 
LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research terms mod.—-Box 4505 3 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
—Write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 
19? Regent Street, W.1. (Tel: REG 6993.) 
ranches Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
| sone Leicester, id, etc., etc. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : ‘ 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 = 
ROYAL JELLY, THE FABULOUS QUEEN 
BEE MILK in Clover Honey from our own 
beehives. A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s. post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jelly Products. The 
Honey Farm, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Bro- 
echure on request. 


ShaHE TOAST OF THE DAY is simply delicious 


when spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste. 
WOMAN HISTORY GRADUATE, 42, leaving 
teaching profession September, seeks advice, 
suggestions, particularly from professional 
women who have made successful changes in 
middle forties. Adaptable, sense of humour, ex- 
celient testimonials, but the rut has become 
quite intolerable-—Box 4616 


WOODWORM cradicated permanently by ONE 
application of “WYKAMOL.’ Obtainable 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 
(HOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


£100,000 a year barely meets the present cost of 
our allowances and services to necessitous cancer 
sufferers, Will you take a share of this work of 
mercy? A gift of £10 could assist one poor 
patient for six months, and make you a LIFE 
MEMBER.—-National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Appeal G.7). President : Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma, C.L, G.B.E., D.C.V.0., 47 Vic- 
toria St., London, S.W.1 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 64. 1,000. Carbon 64. 
Accuracy assured Min. charge 4s — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 











TYPING MSS., 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


LITERARY 


WHEN DID YOL FIRST THINK OF 
WRITING? Now? Last year? At school? You'll 
get nowhere if you don’t start soon, The LSJ, 
famous throughout the world for its personal 
coaching by post, can shorten the road. Free 
book from: Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 


CANDIDATES contesting municipal elections 
need The Rating Reformer, sure-fire, vote-win- 
ning leafict. Independent, non-party, facsimile 
newspaper format, 8{ in. x 11 in. Space left for 
rubber stamping candidate's name, etc, Useless 
and dangerous for opponents of Land-Value 
Rating. Invaluable for others. Minimum, 1,000 
for £1. Discount on larger orders. Specimens 
free. Ready April 15. From Land & Liberty, 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION w Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send 
for free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). — The Regent Institute 
(Dem. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
G.C.E, AND ALL EXAMINATIONS. Extensive 
successes. Specialist tutors, all subjects. Modern 
laboratories. Advice from CARLISLE & 
GREGSON, Lexham Gardens, London, W.8. 














THE 








POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Se.Sociolugy, LL.B., 
B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses._-Write Organis- 
ing Secretary. DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14, PARK 8392 


ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 133rd Session opens on 
October 9th, 1959. St. David's College is a resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters, Ancient History 
and Literature Modern History, Classics, 
Welsh, English, Mathematics and Philosophy: 
and an integrated General Pall Degree Course. 
The attached Burgess Theological Hall is open 
to all graduates. Special! facilities are provided 
for overseas students. Inclusive fees are about 


£204 per annum, and a limited number of 
places are still available for the 1959-1960 
Session. For entrance regulations apply to the 
Principal / 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 


in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four fér only 27s., 
post Is. 6d. Satisfactien or money back.—H 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 





More and more people are enjoying 
the fragrant delicacy of our 
CEYLON ORANGE PEKOE TEA 
Direct imports available to all wishing to 
taste again its distinctive flavour 
7ib. sent for 40/- cash with order 
(Only 5/844. per Ib. for this lovely tea.) 
State whether small or medium leaf required. 
W.S.A. (Ceylon) 
(Dept. 23/2) 14 New Brown St., Manchester 4 
HARRIS TWEED. 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 





FREmantie 1287. 


Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
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10 (REPEAT 10) IMMORTAL WORKS 


ON ONE UNIQUE 
LONG-PLAYING 
MASTER DISC 


How is this possible t 

Because CLASSICS CLUB employs its own 
unique and entirely new method of 
variable-pitch groove cutting, ena- 








irs de Paganins 
Finale) Souvenirs 
‘OF VIENMA STATE OPERA 9 tig 
HANS SWAROWSEY Conducting 


CHOPIN 


bling spectacularly more playing time 
per side with a fidelity heightened 
above conventional standards; and 
because CLASSICS CLUB belongs to its 
membership, sells direct to them, 
lashes distribution costs to almost 








SCHUBERT 


Ave Maria Viole 
nanan noncunsna, Harp. CAC ARONOWITZ, 


nil, pays less purchase tax. That’s how 
it’s possible. 


ALL 





MENDELSSOHN 


ion S yy (Sth) (Andante) 
Reformation Syiie pUGENE GOOSSENS Conducting 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


son Triste . 
ORCHESTRA OF VIENNA STATE OPERA, HANS 











WAGNER, GRIEG 


Dance of the Apprentices 


jan Dance No.2 
LEIPZIG manne overran Cond. [= membership in CLASSICS CLUB, 





TO: Dorothy Whistler, Classics Club, 
55 Great Western Road, London W.9 


Please enrol me FREE for one month’s 


and send me absolutely on approval 














(5) BarTvevere 
Emperor Concerto (18) TCMAMOVSXKY 
(11) Gt8THOVEN an 
Moonlight & (103) 
Favourwe Waltres 
(123) RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Scheherezade 





Sonatas 
(12) BEETHOVEN 
6th Symphony (Pastoral) 












my copy of 10 Great Works together 
with the extras I have marked. If not 
delighted my money is to be refunded 
in full. I enclose 10/- for the master 
disc, and 12/6 for each optional extra, 
plus 1/- per disc postage and packing. 
i Circle numbers of extras you wish 
5 
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per annum interest is 
paid on money in CALDER 
CREDIT Deposit Accounts. 
Write for free particulars te 
CALDER CREDIT LTD., 
Dept. S 
29 Barstow Sq., Wakefield 


ae 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6@ 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 


Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patt 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 











GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM., Notwithstané- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment wit 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


PAINT. Highest quality, lowest price. Hard 
gloss or flat. All colours, 27s. 6d. gall., carr. 
paid. Shade card from DIRECT SALES, 223 
Chapet St., Bradford. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacioths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Iiustrated catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
$ Donegall Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland 


—————— — = ———————— 
TO LET 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Two neighbouring 
houses (5S beds, 2 baths each) available three 
—_ in August. Both wel! furnished.—Bea 
4619. 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person.to share your flat, or we find you 
Suitable accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.i1. Hyde Park 2545/6, 
S.W.1. WARM ROOM, quiet house in Square; 
own h. & c., bed & breakfast only, 34 gns. Suit 
professional man or woman.—Box 4632. 


HOTELS 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge Hotel. 
Beautifuliy situaied between Lakes and Pennines. 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel with books 
music, games, television. A.A. R.A.C, Tel.: 71. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea-front. 
Gdns., putting green, garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July, 10-12 ans. 

WINTER AND EARLY HOLIDAYS, Smail, 
Intimate Hoie! offers Comfort, Good . Food. 
Centrally heated throughout. Club Licence. 
TV, Games Room. Terms weekly, 74-8! till 
mid-May. Brochure. — Double Barn Hotel, 
Selsey, 281811. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST GUIDE tw Great 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 2s. 10d. 
post free, from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park 
Road, London, N.W.1. 

DEVONSHIRE. Manor House offers comfort, 
good cooking, home produce, at moderate 
terms.—Marson, Chieflowman House, Uplowman, 
Tiverton. 

NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms in beautiful sur- 
roundings; excellent for walking, climbing or 
touring Highlands, Self-contained suites, private 
sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedrooms; own cro- 
quet and putting; excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Quiet homely Guest 
House offers comfort, good cooking. personal 
attention for ycur holiday.—Brochure on appli- 
cation to Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN. 

POSITANO: villa has vacancies July to Octo- 
- a Full pension reasonable; 3 meals. — Box 
RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: Rye 2207. 
S. DEVON. St. Andrew's Guest House, Lust- 
leigh. Phone: 376. Close to village. Good 
centre for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cot- 
tage in grounds available for holidays and leave. 
SPANISH holiday in Devon, £30 (students 
£27) incl, fuil board in hotel, rait fare. — 
Richardson, 46 Argyy Road, W.8. 

TURKEY, Personally conducted air-cruise visit- 
ing Belgrade, Istanbul, Izmir, Satonika, Napies; 
26 Sept./10 Oct. First-class hotels. Excursions 








included, 96 ens.—Esmiteurs. 50 Northey Ave., 
Cheam, Surrey. 
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